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SHAKESPEARE’S SILENCE ABOUT SCOTCHMEN 
AND SILVER FORKS. 


Our great poet, in his play of Macbeth, has | 


enrolled no less than eighteen Scotchmen in his 
staff of dramatis persone, not including lords, 


gentlemen, officers, soldiers, murderers, attendants, | 


apparitions, messengers, and all those lesser dra- 


matic geniuses who fret their little hour upon | 
the stage for the not exorbitant charge of one | 


shilling a night. 
“The bard,” as actors often fondly call him, 
cannot be therefore accused of total silence about 


Scotchmen ; but what we do charge him with and | 
wonder at is, the absence in his works of sarcasm | 


against a race then peculiarly obnoxious to Eng- 
lish people. It has always been an itch with 
English writers to “ gird” at the Scotch from the 
time Hogarth ridiculed Lord Bute to the day 
Sydney Smith most unjustly observed that a joke 
could only be driven into a Scotchman by means 
of a surgical operation, the name of which I feel 
unwilling to give. This vein of banter originated 
in the days of the second Solomon—that sham- 
bling, spoiled village schoolmaster—when the 
national pride had been hurt by the new king’s 
favoritism towards his countrymen, those greedy 
swarms who had hurried to London, to batten 
here on southern wealth ; and when the national 


| bricklayer Ben Jonson; that 
| Ben’s, George Chapman; and that passionate sa- 
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jealousy had been excited less justifiably by the 
keenness, industry, and stubborn tenacity of the 


| needy new comers, whose enterprising and per- 
wOTRS:— Shekes fs Silence about Scotchmen and | °°¥ering fibre had grown to atough and wiry tex- 
Silver Forks, 171—Pury Papers, No. 3, 172—Irish Literary | 

Record -fire”: a | than ours. 


ture beneath colder skies, and in a hardier climate 


The Scotch privy councillors, the new knights, 
the murder of the unoffending fencing-master 


| near Whitefriars by the foolish and revengeful 
QUERIES :—St. Barbe Baronetcy, 176—Christmas Decora- | : 


Lord Sanquhir, and the threatened affray on the 
Croydon race-course, had roused the nation to 
a dangerously intense state of irritation. The 
violence of public feeling—the anger, the vexation, 
the contempt—were all concentrated in those bitter 
words of Guy Faux, the vindictive son of the 
Yorkshire doctor, in his examination before the 
Privy Council—“ I wanted to blow these Scotch 
beggars back to their native mountains.” More- 
over, we must remember, to attain our full won- 
der at Shakespeare’s abstaining from making fun 
of the new comers, that some of the chief of 
the poet’s friends and contemporaries suffered for 
their anti-Scottish zeal. Two years after the 
second Solomon arrived in England, that robust 
brave friend of 


tirist, John Marston, produced their philo-emigra- 
tion comedy of Eastward Hoe! In some copies of 
the fourth edition of 1605, there occurs the fol- 
lowing obnoxious passage, which all but cost 


| three great poets their ears and noses; for Solo- 


mon the Second was in a terrible taking and 
threatened to use the shears of the Carnifex, and 
those pretty freely too : — 

“ You shall live freely there (in Virginia), without 


| sergeants, or courtiers, or lawyers, or intelligencers (spies), 
| only a few industrious Scots, perhaps, who, indeed, are 


dispersed over the face of the whole earth; but as for 
them, there are no greater friends to Englishmen and 
England, when they are out on't, than they are; and for 
my part, I would a hundred thousand of them were there, 
for we are allone countrymen here you know, and we should 


‘find ten times more comfort of them there than we do 


here.” 


No doubt Shakespeare was present at the feast 
given by Ben when he was set at liberty, when 
Selden, the lawyer, and Camden, the antiquary, 
listened to the account Ben’s great-hearted mother 


| gave of the poison she had prepared for herself 


and son in case the hangman's shears had been 
really used. Perhaps then crabbed sturdy Ben 
bantered his calmer friend-of Stratford upon the 
luck of the Essex party in winning James’s favour 
and ousting the Raleigh faction. No doubt in 


| that symposium Ben bantered Will for his cauti- 


ous policy, and subtle, time-serving, courtier-like 


| prudence. 


Nor is the poet’s silence about silver forks less 
remarkable than that about Scotch adventurers, 
for the use of the fork was a new custom brought 
from Italy, and was the subject of constant discus- 
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sion, and praise, and ridicule. Honest citizens 
delighted to see the traveller gallants brag and 
flourish in the Paternoster Row ordinaries, dis- 
playing the Italian forks, which they drew from 
their pocket-cases. Is it not remarkable that 
Shakespeare, who makes Mercutio talk all the 
slang of the fencing-schools, and Don Armado 
uibble with all the fantastic pedantry of Lilly, 
should have overlooked the strange new custom 
newly imported from Italy? How well it would 
have come into the scene where Mistress Anne 
Page invites Slender in to dinner, or where Timon | 
feasts his false friends ! 

That fantastic coxcomb, that absurd puzzle- 
headed egotist, Thomas Coryatt, of Odcombe, near 
Yeovil, in his curious folio of Travels (1611), 

. 91, alludes to the custom as then quite new. 
Ie describes forks as used in all Italian cities and 
towns, and the custom not then adopted by any 
other nation in Christendom. 

The Italians, says the wise man of Gotham, | 
take great offence if any one touches a dish of | 
| 





meat with his fingers, considering the offender as 
a transgressor against the laws of good manners, 
and deserving to be brow-beaten with reproachful 
words. The poor, he says, use iron and steel forks, 
the gentlemen gold and silver. This incomparable 
coxcomb concludes his description of the forks by | 
the following quaint and utterly pointless story : 

“ Hereupon I myself thought good to imitate the Italian 
fashion, and not only while I was in Italy, but also in 
Germany, and other times in England since | came home. 
Being once quipped for that frequent using of my fork by 
a certain learned gentleman, a famed friend of mine, Mr. 
L. Whitaker, who in his merry humour doubted not to 
call me at table Furcifer, only for using a fork at feeding | 
time, but for no other cause.” 

Perhaps the speech or silence of a great poet 
on such trifling subjects is of small importance ; yet 
still, what point that relates to Shakespeare can be 
unimportant to Englishmen? The commentators 
have spilt ink about smaller matters than those 
to which I have alluded. I propose in an early 
number to consider Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
Ariosto, his silence about free-masonry, and his 
scanty acquaintance with first-class scenery, more 
especially of its two great elements, sea and moun- 
tain. WALTER THORNBURY. 





PURY PAPERS.—No. 3.* 

I beg to forward the third and last extract from 
the Pury Papers : — 

“ For Thomas Pury, Junior, Esq., Gloucester. 

“ Sir, . 

“His Highness, the Lord Protect® and y* Councell, 
having issued forth orders and instrucs’ons for y* securing 
y® peace of y® Commonwealth, whereby yourself with 
severall other persons are appointed to put the same in 
execus’on wi" y* County of y* citty of Gloucester, His 





he Concluded from p. 29. ] 
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Highness hath commanded me upon receipt of y* s’d 
orders to give notice thereof to the persons therein con- 
cerned, and to desire them to meete and intend y* service 
with all care and diligence. These are therefore to desire 
yo" to be present att Gloucester y* 26" day of this In- 
stant, at which tyme and place I purpose through y* bles- 
sing of God to give my attendance, to y* end I may 
comm’cate y* s’d orders and instrucs’ons, w*® when you 
see, I doubt not but you will judge them to be so much 
conducinge to y* glory of God, and y* publique peace, y’t 
yo" will readily afford yo" assistance to so good a work. 
“T am, Sir, 
“ Yor servant, 

“Joux Disprowe. 

“ January 18, 1655.” 





“ For the Officer or Officers that Comand the Forces in 

Herefordshire. 

« Sir, 

_ “Understanding there have bin disorders lately co- 
mitted in Herefordshire, and divers affronts offer¢ by the 
Cavaliers to the well affected cities therein, 1 desire you 
will be assisting to Major Harley in keeping the peace of 
y*country. Which is all att present from 

“Yor very loving 

“friend and serv*, 
“ GrorGce Monk.” 





“ Whereas M* Edward Barker hath bought of one M' 
Benedict Hall sev’all quantityes of wood lijng in the 
Countyes of Glouct and Monmouth, a great part of which 
hath bin taken away by souldiers under the p'tence of 
tyth. These are to require all officers and souldiers under 
my comands to forbeare by force to take away the sayd 
wood, or to oppose the sayd M* Barker, or whom he may 
imploy to carry itt away, but to oppose all tumults that 
shall arise about the same, whereof not to fayle. Given 
under my hands and seale at St. Albans, the 16 day of 
October, 1648. 

“T, FaYREFAXE. 
“ To all officers and souldiers 
under my comands.” 





“ My Lord, 

“Colonel Birch being authorised by the Com*t ap- 
pointed for disbanding the army, to take care of thedisband- 
ing of your Regt, I desire you will observe such direcs’ons 
as you shall receive from him in order to that service, 
and that for that purpose you are to draw the Regt toge- 
ther to such place or places as the said Colonel Birch 
shall desire, and to bee assisting to him with parties for 
convoys for the monies or other occasions for carrying on 
the worke. His Ma‘y haying given a weeke’s pay to the 
noncommissioned officers and souldiers of each Regt, if 
you take upp the money in the Country, and charge it 
by bills of Exchange upon Mr. William Clarke at fifteen 
days’ sight, itt will bee answered, w*" is all att present 

“From your Lord» very humble servant 
“ ALBEMARLE. 


“Cockpitt, 11 Oct", 1660.” 





“ By the Comte for disbanding the army, 22"¢ October, 
1660. 
“ Ordered, 

“That the Regiment of foote und the comand of the 
Lord Herbert shall be disbanded and pay¢ off their arrears 
on or before the nyne and twentieth day of Octob* In- 
stant, and all officers and sold™ of the sayd regiment ; 
and to observe and obey all such orders and direcs’ons as 
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shall be given by such person or persons as we shall au- 
thorize and appoynt in that behalf. And it is further 
ordered that the cheife offic now in the heads of the 
Regiment doo take notice hereof, and publish the same to 
y* companyes, that all things may be ready against the 
day of disbanding. 
“ ALBEMARLE. 
“Wo. PRYNNE. Ros. ScaAWweEn. 
“For Collonell Thomas Pury, or, in his absence, to the 
Officer in Cheife of the Lord Herbert’s Reg" at Here- 
ford or elsewhere. These, 
“ For His Maties Hereford.” 
Special Service. 
C. Y. Crawrey. 
Taynton. 


IRISH LITERARY PERIODICALS. 


The following list of Literary Periodical Publi- 
cations, issued in Ireland from 1730 to 1865, may 
form an interesting supplement to Mr. Lzr’s list 
in“ N, & Q.” 3" 8, ix. 72,92. It does not pro- 
fess to be complete, but is as nearly so as I have 
been able to make it. It will be seen from the 
list of those in the British Museum, that the col- 
lection there is very deficient in Irish literary 
— and even more so in Irish newspapers. 

ransactions of learned societies and book pub- 
included here. In the 
are entered under “ Aca- 


lishing clubs are not 
Museum Catalogue these 
demies.”’ 

Any additions or corrections to enable me to 
complete the list for my projected Bibliotheca 
Hibernica would be most acceptable from your 
correspondents. These shall be classified and for- 
warded to “N. & Q.” as supplementary to the 
present article. It will be observed that, when 
not stated otherwise, I give the date of the first 
number I have seen or heard of. For many of 
the remarks, I am indebted to the notes in Dr. 
R. R. Madden's: Catalogue of his library, sold by 
auction in Dublin in “November last, by J. F. 
Jones. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF IRISH LITERARY PERIODICALS. 


Part lI. 1729 to 1800, 


The Intelligencer, London, 1729—30, 12mo. 


This was first published in Dublin, and reprinted in 
London in 1730,12mo. There is a copy of the latter in 
the British Museum with MS. notes in a contemporary 
hand. On the title is written, “ By Dr. Sheridan and 
Dr. Swift,” 
— 

. Introduction. “ Dr Swift.” 
2 A vindication of Mt Gay. “ Dr Swift.” 
5. A description of what the world calls Discretion. 


“Dr Swift.” 

7. The characters of Corusodes and Eugenio, “ Dr 
Sw ift. ‘w 

8. A dialogue between Mullinix and Timothy. “Of 


the 8th I only wrote the verses very uncorrect (sic). Dr 
ae * 


and at the end of the following numbers are | 


The foolish methods of Education among the No- | 


bility. “ Dr Swift.” 
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10. Tim and Gay’s Fables. “Of this I only wrote the 
verses, and not the last four slovenly lines. D* Swift.” 

[ Note—The four alluded to are rather indecent, but 
not worse than others attributed to Swift.—J. P.] 


12. Sir Ralp the patriot, turned Courtier. “The Tale 
of Sir Ralp was sent from England by Dr Swift.” 

5. A Service the Drapier has done his country, and 
the steps taken to ruin it. “The 15th is a pamphlet of 
mine printed before, with Dt Sheridan’s preface, merely 
for laziness, not to disappoint the town. Dr Swift.” 

19. The hardships of the Irish, being deprived of silver 
and decoved to America. “ D® Swift.” 

The Magazine of Magazines. Limerick, 1730— 
31. 8vo. 

Published by Welsh, a piracy of an English magazine 
of the same title, commenced in January, 1730, and was 
in being December 6, 1731. To each number there were 
usually added four pages of original Irish matter at the 
end. It is very rare. An imperfect set was sold at Dr. 
Madden’s auction in Dublin in November, 1865. 

The Weekly Miscellany. Dublin, 1733—4. 

This, the first I can find, combines literature with 
politics. It was published by Exshaw at the Bible 
or the Blind Key, and printed by S. Powell, The first 
number is dated Thursday, Janesty ' 2, 1733—4, and the 
last (I have seen), Saturday January —, 1734. It is a 
small folio, well printed i in double columns, on poor paper. 
It is divided into three sections: I. Discourses, Political 
and Moral. II. Literary News, or an account of books 
published at home and abroad. III. An exact summary 
of the news of the week, with Remarks and Explanations, 
Political, Historical, and Geographical, where necessary. 

On July 4, 1733—4, it ceased to be published on Thurs- 
day, and the remaining numbers appeared on Saturdays, 
price one shilling British per quarter. The Essays occupy 
from a page to a page and a half: the literary news con- 
sists of reviews of new books published in England, and 
the news and advertisements make up the fourth page. 
The essays are clever, the reviews carefully made, and the 
news items interesting. There is a copy in the British 
Museum. 

The London and Dublin Magazine; or, Gentle- 
man’s Monthly Intelligencer. Dublin ( G. Falkener), 
1734—5. 8vo. 

Commenced January 1734, ended June 1735. This 
was a piracy of the London Magazine of the same name, 
to which the title of Exshaw's Magazine was given. This 
reprint is very rare. 

The Flowers of Parnassus; or, The Lady's Mis- 
cellany for 1737, &c. Dublin (James Hoey, next 
door to the Thorsel), 1737. 12mo. 

In verse, songs, epigrams, &c. The volume in the 
British Museum does not state whether it is the com- 
mencement or the continuation of a series; but being 
entered under the heading of periodical publications, it is 
assumed to be so. 

Exshaw's Magazine. Dublin, 1741—93. 8vo. 

Commenced January 1741, ended July 1793. This 
was a different periodical from The Weekly Miscellany 
of 1733. 

The Medler. 
1745—44. Ato. 

Half essayist, half newspaper, a sheet of four pages. 
No. 1 appeared January 5, 1743—4. No. 26, and last, 
June 28, 1744, 


Dublin, P. Wilson, Dame Street, 
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A Literary Journal. Dublin, 1744—49. 8vo. 


Edited and published by the Rev. Peter Droz. The 
earliest of distinct Irish literary periodicals, consisting of 


moral and literary essays. A copy in British Museum. 


The Tickler. Dublin, Gartland, Essex Street, 
1748. 8vo. 

The author of this satirical and sarcastic publication 
was Dr, Paul Hiffernan. Its chief object was to ridicule 
Dr. Charles Lucas. It only reached seven numbers. 

The Dublin Spy, by Roger Spy, Eaq. 
1758, Ato. 

The proprietor seems to have been James Eyre Weeks. 
The first number printed for him was by James Byrn in 
Cook Street, afterwards by John Fletcher, There appetrs 
to have been another journal of the same name, which the 
proprietor of this one calls a Counterfeit Spy: his one, he 
tells us, is distinguished by a woodcut on the first page of 
a square and compass. No. 1 appeared August 27, 1753, 
and No. 23, for November 20, completes the first volume. 
Vol. ii. commenced November 22, 1754, and ends with 
No. 45, March, 1754. There is a copy in the British 
Museum, but it is imperfect. 

The Universal Advertiser; or a Collection of 
Essays, Moral, Political, and Entertaining, with 
Addresses relative to the Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment in November and December, 1753, Dublin, 
1754. 12mo. 

There is a second edition, which differs from the first. 
Both are in the British Museum. 

The Dublin Library Magazine for May, 1761. 
Dublin, 1761. 8vo. 

This is copied from the Catalogue of the Dublin Li- 
brary (p. 170), where it is bound up in a volume of tracts, 
Vol. iii. 

The Dublin 
8vo. 

Commenced 1762, ended 1765. The first part of the 
volume for 1763 is often wanted. In British Museum, im- 
perfect. 

The Repository of Fugitive Pieces. 
Chamberlaine, Smock Alley, 1763. 8vo. 

A periodical now rarely met with. 

The English Register. Dublin, 1763. 8vo. 


In British Museum. 


Dublin, 1762—65. 


Magazine. 


Dublin, 


The Modern Monitor; or, Flynn's Speculations. 


Cork, 1771. 12mo. 


In British Museum, and contains several contributions | 


by H. Sheares, Sen., father of John and Henry Sheares, 
of 98 notoriety. 

The Hibernian Magazine. 
8vo. 


Dublin, 1772—1812. 


Published by Walker, commencing February 1772, and | 
In the volume for 1796, it is stated to | 


ended July 1812. 
have been commenced in 1764; but this is not so. It 
began in 1771, as we learn from a note in the Catalogue 
of the British Museum, where there is an imperfect set. 


The Town and Country Magazine and Irish Mis- 
cellany. Dublin, 1734—5, 8vo. 


A piracy of a London Magazine of the same name, with 
a few pages of original Irish matter at the end. 


Dublin, | 
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The Universal Magazii Dublin, Byrne, Graf- 
ton Street, 1789—93. 8yvo. 


It extended to nine volumes. 


The Masonic, or Sentimental Magazine. Dublin, 
1794—5. 8vo. 

Commenced July 1792, ended August 1795. It ex- 
tended to six volumes. It is rare to find a set extending 
to more than four volumes. In it appeared the first 
poetical pieces of Thomas Moore. 

The Flapper. Dublin, Mercier, 1792—97. 4to. 

Commenced February 1792, ended September 1792, 
There was a second and third edition, perhaps more. The 
copy in the British Museum is made up from all three 
| editions. 

The Inquirer. Dublin, 1792. 8vo. 

Copied from the Catalogue of the Dublin Library 
(p. 117), where eight numbers are bound up with other 
works in a volume of Tracts on Irish Affairs, No. 9. 

Anthologia Hibernica, or Monthly Collections of 
Science, Belles Lettres, and General History, Irish 
| History, Antiquities, Topography, &e. 4 vols. 
| Dublin, 8vo. 1793—4. 

This periodical contains some of the earliest produc- 





| 





tions of Moore, who in speaking of it in his Diary, edited . 


by Lord John Russell (vol. i. p. 23), says, “This Magazine 
(Anthologia Hibernica), one of the most respectable at- 
tempts at periodical literature that have ever been ven- 
| tured upon in Ireland, was set on foot by Mercier, the 
College bookseller, and carried on for two years, when it 
| died, as all such things die in that country, for want of 
| money and—of talent ; for the Irish never either fight or 
| write well on their ownsoil. My pride on seeing my own 
name in the first list of subscribers to this publication, 
* Master Thomas Moore,’ in full, was only surpassed by 
| that of finding myself one of its ‘ Esteemed Contribu- 


, 


tors.’” 
The Monthly Missellany, or Irish Review and 
| Register. Dublin, 1796. 8vo. 

| Commenced April 1796, and was in existence the 
latter end of 1797. 

| The Dublin Magazine. Dublin, 1798. 8vo. 
There was another Magazine of this name, but it died 
| out in 1765. The foregoing is copied from the Catalogue 
| of the Dublin Library (p. 57), where it says in 5 vols. 
| (in the library). The British Museum copy says, 1799— 
1800, * No more published.” 

| The New Magazine. 
| Svo. 

Commenced Jan. 1799, ended early in 1800. 


The Anti-Union. Dublin, 1799. 4to. 

It extended to 24 numbers from Jan. 27 to Feb. 19, 
1799. The British Museum copy is in 32 numbers, 
commencing in 1798, Its name corresponded with its 
object. 


Dublin, 1799—1800. 


The Pimlico Parliament Reporter. Proceedings 
and debates of the Parliament in Pimlico, in the 
last session of the eighteenth century, published 
by Judith Freel, printer to his Dalkeian Majesty, 
at 5, College Green. Price four Camacs. Tripolo 
{Dublin}, 1799—1800. Ato. 


The publisher and writer of this whimsical periodical 
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Union and its supporters. A copy is in the British 
Museum, 

The Olio, ov Anything-arian Missellany. 
lin, 1800. 4to. 

A continuation of the preceding, being headed “ De- 
bates in the Pimlico Parliament, continued from No. 28.” 
Nos. 1—6 in the British Museum. 

The Monitor, or Useful Missellany. _ 
for the author. No date. [Circa 1800? } 


Dub- 


Printed 
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was Vincent Dowling. It was started to ridicule the | 
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“My father had a large farm, about two miles 
this side of Appleby. When I was a little girl, 
it may be seventy years ago, there was a disease 


| among the young cattle called the murrain—it 


| till quite morning. 


The design of the author is carefully concealed. ‘The 


Useful Missellany is apparently the production of a pious 
Orangeman, of a deranged intellect. A single number 
was probably all published. 


Goggin’s Ulster Magazine. 1800. 8vyo. 
Commenced Jan. 3, 1800, ended Dee. 5 of the same year. 
Joun Power. 
3, Grove Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
(To be continued.) 


CatrLe Praccre Recorp. — The following ex- 
tracts may interest at the present time. They 
are taken from a Harleian Roll (A. A. 31): — 


“ Compotus Thome filii Johannis, prepositi dii Jotis 
Hardeshull dai de Saylby, de receptis et expensix per 
ipsum factis in manerio ipsius diii JoNis de Saylby a festo 
S. Michaelis a° regni R. Ed. tercii post conquestuin tri- 
cesimo secundo usque in crastinum ejusdem festi a° regni 
Regis supradicti tricesimo tercio. 

“,. . . Et de iii* vit recept’ de iii coriis trium boum 
venditis mortuorum de morina. Et de xvi‘ recept’ de 
xxvii pellibus de totidem multonibus de morina et necatis 
morbo durante per estatem. 

“Et de v* vit rec’ de xxii pell’ lanutis venditis mort’ 
de morina et necat’ pro expens’ domi. 

“ Ed de iiii¢ ob’ rec’ de vi pell’ agn’ vend’ et mort’ de 
morina tempore agnel}.” 


On the back of the roll: — 

“ Comp’ Thoin. balt de Saylby de anno v. x xxiii Regis 
Edw’ tercii. 

“. . . Dequibus (xii affris) in morina iiii, 

“. . . De quibus (pullis) in morina iii. 

“. . . De quibus (xxii bobus) in morina ii ; quo- 
rum carcos’. . . et cor’ vend’ ut infra. 


“. . . De quibus (ix vitulis) in morina i. 

“. . . De quibus (xiii vitulis) in morina i. 

“. . . De quibus (xxix porcellis) in morina ix. 

“. . . De quibus (eexxvii multonibus) in morina 


ante tonsuram xi, post tons’ xii. 
“ 


affected their lungs, and they had bad coughs. 
People used to cure them with the smoke of the 
‘need-fire.’ I well remember my father going 
off on horseback to fetch the fire one evening. 
He had to go a long way, for he did not get back 
I think he went somewhere 
into Yorkshire. They called it ‘need-fire,’ be- 
cause it was needed, wanted. It was produced by 
the friction of a steel spindle against wood. They 
spread barley straw in heaps over a large field—- 
not wheat or oat straw, mind you, but barley 
straw—and set it alight with the need-fire ; and 
then they let the cattle out of the byre, and drove 
them through and through the smoke for a long 
time—and that cured them. The neighbours got 


| the fire from my father, and did the same.” 


I give my old friend’s definition of the term 


| “need-fire,” but do not vouch for its correctness. 


De quibus (Ixxxvi ovibus) in morina ante | 


tons’ et agn’ iiii. 
“. . . Dequibus (xxxvi caponibus) in morina iiii.” 
Fenix LAURENT. 

Salaby. 

“ NEED-FIRE”: A CURE For CATTLE PLAGUE.— 
The following statement, made to me some days 
since by an old woman, now an inmate of our 
Union Workhouse, appears to me sufficiently in- 
teresting for insertion in “N. & Q.”; and perhaps 
some of your correspondents may be able to throw 
further light on the subject. I will give it as 
nearly as I can in her own words : — 


Carlisle. E. F. Burron. 


“ Acts-ApostLes ” as 4 Name.—The last East 
Kent poll-book has “ Acts-Apostles Pegden ” 
voting for Sir E. C. Dering. There were five 
brothers; and the elders having been severally 
baptized Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, the 
father, acting as godfather when the fifth was bap- 
tized, was not prepared with a name, when some 
friend suggested “ Acts-Apostles,”* and the oblig- 
ing clergyman christened the boy accordingly. 
An older member of this family, who was for 
many years one of the kennel keepers of the Tick- 
ham fox-hounds, was called Pontius Pilate Peg- 


den. V.D. 
Canterbury. 
DrrerFotp: Hay.—JIn the current number of 


the Saturday Review (Feb. 10, 1866), amongst 
other very interesting extracts from Mr. Earle’s 
recent edition of the Savon Chronicles, occurs the 
following : — 

“The hunt began by sending men round to brush and 
beat the wood, and drive the game with horns and dogs 
into the ambuscade. This pen is the haia so frequently 
occurring among the sile@ in Domesday, The ‘ der fald’ 
of our text seems to be the same.” 


It is a remarkable fact that this very word 


| “ Deerfold,” or, as it is pronounced, “ Darfill” 


still remains as the name of a rough hilly tract 
of country in the parishes of Amestrey-Lingen 
and Wigmore, in Herefordshire. This tract was 
common land until some time early in this cen- 
tury. 

The other word, haia, occurs as the name of 
this town, and also in the plural, as Hayes, the 
name of a piece of land in the parish of Shobdon, 
close to the site of a priory founded by Sir Oliver 
de Merlimond in the twelfth century. 


Hay, Breconshire. Tuos. WoopHousE. 
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PiccapILty. — The following extract from a | 
local paper seems worth noting. It throws quite 
a new light on the matter: — 

“It has been generally assumed that Piccadilly de- 
rived its name from the ‘ piccadel’ (diminutive of‘ picca’), 
a term applied to the spear-like ornaments of old em- 
broidered on the collars of the doublets of gallants, or on 
ladies’ flounces as they promenaded towards the park. 
But at a recent meeting in Bucks, Archdeacon Bicker- 
steth stated that there is another ‘ Piccadilly’ among the 
Chiltern Hills, on the estate of Lady Frankland Russell ; 
it is the centre one of the three conical hills, not far from 
Ivinghoe. He added that it bore formerly the alias of 
* Peaked Hill,’ and suggested that the London ‘ Picca- 
dilly’ might also have got its name from being high 
rround, whence we look down upon the slopes of the | 

reen Park. It may be added, as a slight corroboration 
of this view, that the ‘ Peak’ in Derbyshire is not a single 
point of precipitous ground or rock, but an elevated tract 
of country.” 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


“Brrps oF A FEATHER FLOCK TOGETHER.” — 
Are we entitled to consider that, in the lyric 
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Either incident alone may be not very uncom- 
mon; but the coupling of the two seems to argue 


| an imitation on Massinger’s part of the Wright's 


Chaste Wife. Joun ADDIS. 


Queries. 
ST. BARBE BARONETCY. 


Can any reader of “N. & Q.,” who is more 
familiar than myself with the secret history of 
the Restoration, give me any further hints as to 
the circumstances which induced Charles II. to 
confer a baronetcy upon John St. Barbe of Broad- 
lands, then only a youth of seven years of age, 
than are contained in the following letter, which 
is preserved among the Domestic Papers (Car. II. 


| vol. Ixxxv. No.53), in the Public Record Office :— 


choristers together in The Birds of Aristophanes, | 
| mee, for which reason I am forced to trouble yow wt 


we have the origin of the above proverb ? — 
“ Hoop! hoop! 
Come in a troop, 
Come at a call, 
One and all, 
Birds of a feather, 
All together.” 


And so on. The nursery rhyme of — 
“ Boys and girls come out to play, 
The moon she shineth bright as day: 

Come with a hoop, 

Come at a call,” &c.— 
has in it a similar jingle, and may own the same 
parentage. Wittram Broop. 

Liverpool. 


Massrncrr’s “ Prcrvre” anp “THe WRIGHT'S 


“ Sr 
“T haveing a busines to doe with M* Secretary Ben- 
nett, touching a Barronet’s warrant obtayned from the 
King for me by St Edward Nicholas when he was Secre- 


strains in which the hoopoe calls the feathered | ***Y> I desired Mt Hemings to moue it to yow whoe 


brought mee word I must appear in it my selfe, which I 
would willingly doe, did not my want of health hinder 


this letter, beseeching yow to speak to M®* Secretary 
Bennett concerning it. I know my warrant will pass, 


| but my request is to know whether this name (John St. 


Barb of Broadlands in Hampsher Esq") will pass to 
receive the dignity of a barronet, which need not be 
questioned if his ma‘y hath not been misinformed con- 
cerning him, he being heire to at least 2000£ a yeare, 
and never acted in any way against the King ; his father 
being a parliament man in the longe pliament, seinge 
their actings did desert the pliament and all their doings 
to the hazard of his estate, which may be made appear 
by the Gentlemen of Hampsher, should we be put to it, 
wh we hope we shall not for expediton sacke, christmas 
being soe near, and therefore I would willingly ptsent 


| Mr Secretary and your selfe wt 20 peeces more then 


Cuaste Wire.” — The story of the Wright's | 
Chaste Wife (date about 1462, just printed by the | 


Early English Text Society, from a MS. in Lam- 
beth Palace library), is strikingly similar to a 
portion of the plot of Massinger’s Portrait. 

The Wright receives as dowry with his wife 
a garland of roses; which shall discover to him, 
by change of colour, any future unchastity on her 

art. The wife, besieged by adulterous suitors 

uring her husband’s absence, contrives by means 
of a trap-door to precipitate them into a dungeon, 
where she forces them under pain of starvation to 
dress flax. 

Mathias (Massinger's hero) possesses a portrait 
of his wife, which has precisely the same pro- 

rties as the rose-garland. The wife, besieged 


uring Mathias’s absence by two debauchees, 
Ubal and Ricardo, entraps them into durance 
(Ricardo by means of a trap-door), and then 
forces them under pain of starvation to spin. 


your fees, that it may pass before christmas (though it 
be an inconsiderable summe) yet I hope you will accept 
of it and answere the expectation of 
“ St your humble servant, 
“ Mary GRAUEs. 

“9 Dec. 1663. 

“T humbly desire yor answere as ‘speedily as may be 
whether this gentleman will pass or not, the King hath 
been asked w**in this week whether the warrant shall 
pass, and his Ma‘y sayth it shall pass, bring but a person 
that his May likes.” 

(Addressed) 

“ For my very good friend, 
Mr Williamson, these 
present.” 

(Seal on red wax)—a sheaf of arrows. 

May I ask also if any other instances are known 
of this dignity having been conferred upon one so 
young ? M. N.S. 

Curistwas Decorations.—The English Church 
Kalendar teaches that all church decorations, 
which remain from the Festival of the Nativity, 
should be removed before evensong on the Vigil 
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of the Purification. I have always been of opinion 
that they might be left until after Morning Prayer 
on the Day of Purification itself, and shall be glad 
to hear what your correspondents have to say on 
the subject. St. SwitHry. 


Dravent AND Dravenuty.—Is the use of 
draught, as meaning a current of air, correct? It 
is not found, nor its adjective draughty, in any of 
our dictionaries, except Riddle and Arnold’s Eng- 
lish-Latin, and Rosing’s English-Danish. There 
is hardly any expression we hear more frequently 
at this season than—‘“ I fear you are sitting in a 


draught ;” “This is a very draughty house,” &c. | 


But is it Queen’s English or slang? And further, 
how should these words be spelt—with a gh or 
an f? | 3 


“ ELecant Exrracts.” — In what year did the 


first edition of the Elegant Extracts appear? And | 
from what source were derived the epitaphs which | 


are given in that work ? CyRIL. 


“Tue Battie or Hartaw.”—This remarkable 
old Scotish ballad was printed in 12mo by Robert 
Foulis at Glasgow, 1748, without any prefatory 
remark as to the source from whence it was 
taken. It was followed by the “ Reid Square.” 
The text of both seems tke same as that of Allan 
Ramsay in The Evergreen, where these ballads 
are to be found; but, as the author of the Gen- 
tle Shepherd was not remarkable for his accuracy 
as an editor, it would be very desirable to ascer- 
tain if any older editions still exist.* Has any cata- 
logue ever been made of the contents of the 
Pepysian Collection of Penny Merriments, Songs, 
and Garlands ? 

That an edition did exist is evidenced by the 
fact, that Dr. Laing found an edition printed in 
1668, in the Catalogue of the Library of Robert 


Mylne—a collection dispersed unhappily after his | 


death at the advanced age of 102 or 103, about 
the year 1732. There is hardly a library of any 
size which, at this date, has not some of his rare 
volumes with the MS. note on the title “ Ex Libris 
tobt Mylne, Scribe,” sometimes with the price, 
and date of purchase. Had the Faculty of Advo- 
cates bought the entire collection, what a benefit 
it would have been to the general literature, not 
only of Scotland, but England !+ 


[* “That curious poem, ‘ The Battle of Harlaw,’ must 
from its manner have been written soon after the event in 


| British Islands, with the motto ‘ Reddite.’ 


1414 [1411].” John Pinkerton, Scotish Poems, Prelimi- | 


naries, vol. i. p. Xxxvi. edit. 1792, 12mo0.——* The Battle 
of Harlaw is the subject of a well-known ancient ballad.” 
a in Wyntoun’s Cronyhil, ii. 523, edit. 1795.— 
ED. 

+ Mylne possessed most of the fugitive pieces of the 
middle of the century before last. His invaluable Broad- 
sides were in Blackwood’s Catalogue for 1812. They 
were purchased by Constable, and were broken up and 
dispersed subsequently upon the dispersion of his son’s 
library. 


> 


In the second stanza of the “ Battle of Harlaw,’ 
it is said : — 
“ But sen the days of auld King Hairy, 
Sic slauchter was not hard nor sene.” 
To what “ King Hairy” does this refer ? 


Herwart.—This author's Tabule Arithmetice 
is one of the largest and most expensive even of 
the German books of tables. It appears to have 
been printed for the officers of the Cancellarie 
at Vienna. But I wish to call the attention of 
the lovers of fine books (this one is 22 inches 
high) to the particular copy in the Museum 
Library. It is a presentation copy to King 
James I., whose daughter had married the Pala- 
tine about this time, i610. I should be glad to 
be set right, if I am incorrect in this assertion. 

Wm. Davis. 


ORIGIN oF THE Word “ Lacu.” —Can any of 
your readers help me to the origin of this word ? 
It is used as an affix in several names in this 
county, viz. Shocklach, Shurlach, Stublach, and 
sometimes it occurs alone, as Lache. Taylor, in 
his Words and Places, does not mention it. Has 
it any connection with the first syllable of Leck- 
hampstead ? WYLME. 

Cheshire. 


OLp LEATHERSELLERS’ Harti. — Wanted, some 
references to Leathersellers’ Hall, previous to the 
age by the company of the Nunnery of St. 

lelen, in the reign of Henry VIII. It is said to 
have been in Leathersellers’ Buildings, London 
Wall. Wa. WILLIAMS. 


MEDAL OF THE CHEVALIER St. Grorer.—It ap- 
pears from Smollett’s History of England, ii. 213, 
that in the year 1711 — 

“The Duchess of Gordon presented the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates (at Edinburgh) with a silver medal, representing 
the Chevalier de St. George; and on the reverse the 
After some 
debate it was voted by a majority of sixty-three votes 
against twelve, that the duchess should be thanked for 
this token of her regard. This task was performed by 
Dundas of Arnistoun, who thanked her grace for having 
presented them with a medal of their sovereign lord the 
king ; hoping and being confident that her grace would 
very soon have an opportunity to compliment the faculty 
with a second medal, struck upon the restoration of the 
king and royal family, upon the finishing rebellion, usurp- 
ing tyranny, and whiggery. An account of this transac- 
tion being laid before the queen, the lord advocate was 
ordered to inquire into the particulars. Then the faculty 
was so intimidated, that they disowned Dundas, and 
Horne his accomplice. They pretended that the affair of 
the medal had been transacted by a party at an occasional 
meeting, and not by general consent ; and by a solemn 
act they declared their attachment to the queen and the 
Protestant succession.” 


This medal was given to a relation of mine by 


' a relative of the Duchess of Gordon, who vouched 


for its authenticity. It is now in my possession, 











Round the bust of the Pretender are the words 
“ Cujus est” (noticed by Belsham in his /fistery 
of Great Britain, vol. ii. book vi. p. 454), and on 
the reverse, round the map of England, “ Reddite 
igitur.” The medal is silver gilt. Perhaps some 
of your readers may be able to inform me as to its 
value, and also whether it is really, as I believe, 
the only one extant. C. 8. 
Ay Orr.—In the Whitby Glossary I find “an 
orf, alea, or watery exudation on a horse’s skin 
from the application of a sweating blister.” Can 
any one furnish me with either etymology or de- 
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has been formed that a Mr. Tomkis composed 
this play, because a sum of money was paid to 
him (in 1615) for making a transcript of it, for its 
performance before King James, at Cambridge, in 
1614. 

This play has always been considered an ex- 
cellent production, and worthy of the most 
established name; and my convictions being 


| strengthened by an investigation that I have un- 


rivation of this word, or with a word (or words) | 


J.C. A. 


Sr. Margaret's, Lorusvry. — Information is 
requested concerning the church of St. Margaret, 


presumably connected or analogous ? 


Lothbury, previous to the fire of London, with | 


especial reference to the Chapel of St. Clement in 
the said church. Wa. WILLIAMS. 
“Tur Sraer.’’ — Who is author of The Stage, 
three dialogues between Mr. Clement and Mr. 
Mortimer, published about 1818 by the Religious 
Tract Society ? 1s there any preface or initials of 
author's name attached to this tract? I saw 
lately among some pamphlets a “ Letter addressed 
to the Author of The Stage, by the Rey. J. Plum- 
tre,”’ a gentleman well known for his laudable en- 
deavours to improve the stage. R. I 
Meantne or “ Tansiep.”’—In the telegram from 


America last week, which told us of a resolution 
proposed in the Senate to withdraw their minister, 


dertaken, extending over a considerable period, I 
am prepared to state my decided opinion that no 
one but Shakspere could have been the sathor 
of it. 

Ben Jonson founded his play of The A.chymist 
upon it in 1610, and borrowed passages from it to 
introduce in his Volpone, published in 1605, and 
his Silent Woman in 1609. There are not want- 
ing ample proofs to substantiate all these facts ; 
and there can be no doubt of this being the 
greatest literary discovery that has been made 
(so far as Shakspere is concerned) since his death. 

I have used my utmost endeavours to give 
publicity in every way to these important facts ; 
and had I met with the support to which this 
matter is entitled, a confirmation of my views 


| would, I feel convinced, have been fully esta- 


and declare non-intercourse with England, 7he | 
Times was, I think, the only paper which ex- | 


plained that the word “ tabled” meant “ shelfed.” 

I should be glad to know when it first came to 
have this signification. [I have searched most of 
the dictionaries in the Museum, and cannot find 
anything approaching the meaning of “to shelve ” 
as applied to the verb “to table.” Curiously 
enough Webster (1845) says that the word is ob- 
solete ; and in Bartlett's Dictionary of Americanisms 
(Boston, 1859,) I only find that “ to table ” means 
“to lay on the table,” which is saying nothing. 

G, GUEST. 


Queries with Answers. 


“ ALBUMAZAL, A COMEDY.” 
A PLAY ATTRIBUTED TO SHAKSPERE, WITH MANUSCRIPT 


blished. 

A further edition of this play came out in 1634. 
Dryden introduced it upon the stage with a pro- 
logue in 1668; and Garrick revived it in 1747, 
and took a great interest in it. No author's 
name was ever put forward, or known; and the 
assumption of Mr. Tomkis having written it, has 
long since’ been exploded. 

The title of the book runs thus : — 

“ Albumazar: a Comedy presented before the King’s 
Maiestie at Cambridge the ninth of March, 1614. By 
the Gentlemen of Trinitie Colledge. London: Printed by 
Nicholas Okes for Walter Burre, and are to be sold at his 
Shop in Paul’s Church Yard. 1615.” nT 


[Our correspondent may be the fortunate possessor of 
a literary curiosity; but he certainly has not a play 
written by England’s greatest dramatist. Albumazar, as 
stated in the title-page, was “ presented before the King’s 


| Maiestie, the 9th of March, 1614, by the Gentlemen of 


| Trinitie Colledge,” 


NOTES AND CORRECTIONS IN THE HANDWRITING OF | 
| the king in Trinity college hall, (1.) milia, a Latin 


THE AUTHOR. 
As the possessor of an unique quarto edition of 


the play of Albumazar, printed by Nicholas Okes | 


for Walter Burre in 1615, I am desirous to make 
known my conviction that this play was written 


by Shakspere in 1603, and that the MS. notes | 


and corrections were made by him in the quarto 
edition which I possess, An erroneous opinion 





, 


and published anonymously the fol- 
lowing year. Now, that learned antiquary, Dr. Samuel 
Pegge, discovered a manuscript in the library of Sir Ed- 
ward Dering, containing the following curious particulars 
of the progress of King James I. to Cambridge : — 

“On Tuesday the 7th of March, 1614, was acted before 


comedy, made by Mr. Cecill, Johannis. On Wednesday 


| night (2.) Zgnoramus the Lawyer, Latin and part English, 


composed by Mr. Ruggle, Clarensis. On Thursday, (3.) 
Albumazar the Astronomer, in English, by Mr. Tomkis, 
Trinit.”— Gent. Mag., xxvi. 224. 

This conclusively settles the question as to the authorship 
of this comedy. If, as is probable, the name in the Dering 
MS. was written with a long 7, we shall then have the 
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more familiar name of Tomkins. John Chamberlain, Esq., 
in a letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, dated Mar. 16, 1614, 





farther 
ntertainment 
nazar, of Trinity College's action and invention ; but there 


was an English comedy, called Albu- 


was no great matter in it more than one good clown’s 
part” (Court and Times of James I., i. 304.) It is un- 
questionable, that neither Sir Edward Dering nor John 
Chamberlain, who were both present at its performance, 
ever dreamt for a moment that it was the production of 
Shakspeare. 

Dr. Pegge, however, conjectures with some degree of 
probability, after a critical examination, that Albumazar 
might be both written and acted before 1610, although 
not played before the king until the year 1614, when 
Oldys, Gifford, 
and others, assert that this comedy was founded upon 
Jonson’s Alchymist, acted in 1610, and printed in 1612; 


some passages were added or retouched. 
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informs us that “ on the third night [of the king’s 





“To thee I here bequeath the courtly joyes, 
Seeing to court my Thomalin is bent: 
Take trom thy Thirsil these his idle toyes ; 
Here I will end my looser merriment : 
And when thou sing’st them to the wanton boyes, 
Among the courtly lasses’ blandishment, 
Phink of thy Thirsil’s love that never spends ; 
And softly say, his love still better mends : 
Ah too unlike the love of court, or courtly friends ! ” 
There is also another coincidence that seems to connect 
the author of Albumazar with Phineas Fletcher. Accord- 
ing to the Dering MS. “ The Piscatory, an English 
comedy, was acted before the university in King’s College, 
which Master Fletcher of that college had provided if the 
King [1614] should have tarried another night.” ‘I his 


| was subsequently published anonymously, and entitled 


whereas Dryden has more than whispered that learned | 


Ben formed his Alchymist on Albumazar. These are his 


words ;: — 


“ And Jonson, of those few | writers | the best, chose this 
As the best model of his master-piece ; 
Subtle was got by our Albumazar, 
That Alchymist by our Astrologer ; 
Here he was fashion’d, and we may suppose, 
He liked the fashion well, who wore the clothes. 
But Ben made nobly his what he did mould ; 
What was another's lead becomes his gold.” 


1614, 
there were two brothers living of the name of Tomkins, 


At the time when Albumazar was acted, in 
both celebrated for their musical attainments. Thomas 
Tomkins, the elder, was organist of the King’s Chapel 
and of Worcester Cathedral. 
zentleman of the Chapel Royal, and organist of St. Paul’s 





His brother John became 
Cathedral. From the connection of the latter with Cam- 
bridge, it would seem, at first sight, that he was the 
author of Albumazar, and that he was also on intimate 
terms of friendship with Phineas Fletcher, the dramatist, 
in whose Piscatory Eclogues he is noticed under the 
simulated name of Thomalin, commended for the sweet 
ness of his music, and gently reproved for his preferring 
court enjoyments to the pleasures of rural life. 

In Fletcher’s Eclogs and Poetical Miscellanies, Ato, 1633, 
p- 67, is a poem addressed to Mr. Jo. Tomkins, commenc- 
ing : — 

“Thomalin my lief, thy musick strains to heare, 

More raps my soul, then when the swelling windes 

On craggie rocks their whistling voices tear ; 

Or when the sea, if stopt his course he findes, 

With broken murmures thinks weak shores to fear, 

Scorning such sandie cords his proud head bindes : 

More then where rivers in the summer’s ray 
(Through covert glades cutting their shadie way) 

Run tumbling down the lawns, and with the pebles 

play.” 

When this poem was written Fletcher was going to lose 
the company of his friend Tomkins, who it seems had been 
recently appointed one of the gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal : — 


Sicelides, a Piscatory, as it hath been acted in King’s 
College, Cambridge, Lond. 1631, 4to. 

Wood (Fasti, i. 320) informs us that “ John Tomkins 
was one of the organists of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and after- 
wards Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, being thus in high 


| estimation for his admirable knowledge in the theoretical 


and Register, April, 1796. 


! 


and practical part of the faculty. At length being trans- 
lated to the celestial choir of angels on 27th Sept. 1626,* 
aged fifty-two, was buried in the same cathedral.” 

These scanty notices of John Tomkins have led several 
of our modern dramatic antiquaries to attribute the au- 
thorship of Albumazar to him. That it was the produc- 
tion of a person of the name of Tomkins is indisputable; 
but whether by John or his more gifted brother Thomas 
must, for the present, remain an open question. In the 
parish register of Martin-Hussingtree, co. Worcester, oc- 
eurs the following entry: “1656. Buried Mr. Thomas 
Tomkins, organist of the King’s Chapel and of the cathe- 
dral, Worcester, June 9.” 

We may add, in conclusion, that Commendatory Verses 
by John Tomkins and T. Tomkins, A. B. 2 Coll. Bal., are 
prefixed to Edmund Elys’s Dia Poemata, 12mo, 1665. 
One of the brothers is also thus alluded to by Thomas 
Nash in his Quaternion, 4to, 1633, p. 53: “If he be musi- 
call, and can beare a part in a consort, though never so 
meanely, they will preferre him before Tomkins the or- 
ganist and Douland the lutinest.” That the family was 
of some celebrity in the seventeenth century is evident 
from the title-page of the following work by a younger 
brother of Lord Falkland: Triviall Poems and Triolets, 
written in obedience to Mrs. Tomkins’ commands, by 
Patrick Carey, August 20, 1651, and republished by Sir 
Walter Scott in 1820. | 


Cork Periopicats.—There is in my possession 
an 8vo volume, which comprises the following :— 

1. The Monthly Miscellany; or, Irish Review 
No. 1. 


* In Dugdale’s History of St. Paul's (edit. 1818, p. 68), 
it is stated that John Pomkins died on Sept. 27, 1638, 
aged fifty-two; and, to increase the perplexity, Robert 
Carew (Survey of Cormvall, edit. 1811, p. 165), gives the 
date of his death in 1646 
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2. The Psalter of Cashel; or, Irish Cyclopedia, 
July, 1814. No, 1. 

3. The Munster Olive Branch, August, 1814. 
No. 1. 

4. The Literary and Political Examiner, Feb- 
ruary—May, 1818. Nos. 1—4. 

5. The Cork Magazine, June and July, 1819. 
Nos. 1—4. 

Any information respecting the foregoing Cork 
periodicals, which are now by no means common, 
will be thankfully received. I wish to know by 
whom they were respectively edited, and how 
many numbers of po appeared? The volume 
in question belonged to a well-known antiquary 
and topographical writer, the late John Windele, 
Esq., of Cork ABHBA. 

[1. The Monthly Miscellany was short-lived, and was 
followed by The Casket, or Hesperian Magazine, edited by 
R. A. Millikin and his sister. 

2. The Psalter of Cashel does not appear to have been 
continued beyond the first number. See Power's Irish 
Literary Inquirer, pp. 19, 32. 

3. Only one number appeared of The Munster Olive 
Branch. 

4. Only four numbers of The Literary and Political 


Examiner were published, 

5. The Cork Magazine, a weekly paper, was also com- 
pleted in four numbers. It was edited by J. T. O'Fla- 
herty. | 


CavrareE: Nist Privs.—lIlow has “ caviare ” 
acquired the sense it bears in the phrase “ Ca- 
viare to the general”? I would like to know its 
history. 

What does nist prius import in law ? Its literal 
meaning is obvious. ARAL. 

[The meaning is very obvious. Caviare, although 
prized by epicures and people of taste, like the play to 
which Hamlet is referring—* pleased not the multitude ;” 
or, as Hamlet further explained it, “twas caviare to the 
general,” 

The term nisi prius originates in a legal fiction, when 
the pleadings in a cause in one of the superior courts are 
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Ages. Talboys, Oxford, 1838, fol.; Warton’s History of 


English Poetry, vol. ii. sect. xxxiv. edit. 1840, and the 
Preface to the Early Mysteries and other Latin Poems of 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, by Thomas Wright, 
8vo, 1838.] 


Iiyay.—Hymn 145, in ZZymns Ancient and 
Modern (“ The strain upraise of joy and praise,”’) 
is, I believe, a translation, or adaptation from the 
Greek. Where can I find the original ? 45. 

[The original hymn is in Latin, and a fac-simile of it 
from Cod. Biblioth. Palat. Vindob. No. 1845, fol. 50 a, will 
be found at the end of Wolf's Ueber die Lais, Heidel. 8vo, 
1841, Consult also Daniel’s Thesaurus Hymnologicus, ii. 
52. It is attributed to Godescalcus. ] 


Replics. 
THE LETTERS OF MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 
(3™ §. viii. 141, 212; ix. 19, 100.) 


Since the appearance in the Moniteur of M. 
Nisard’s articles, and the notice of them in 
“N. & Q.,” M. de Sybel has written to the editor 
of the Moniteur in rectification of a mistake made 
by M. Nisard, and into which he was led on 
the authority of a M. de Lescure, who has put 
forth a Life of the Queen. M. de Lescure . 
written, in his own defence, the following reply, 
and along with it the readers of “ N. & Q.” will 
also find M. de Sybel’s letter, both of which are 
here inserted with the view of clearing up the 
imbroglio that has occurred between M. Nisard 
and M. de Sybel. In sending these documents to 


| “N. & Q.” T beg to take leave of this guestio vexata, 


concluded, and an issue of fact is raised between the | 


parties, The issue is appointed by the entry on the re- 
cord to be tried by a jury from the county, to which the 
proceedings are referred, at Westminster, unless before 
(nisi prius) the judges shall have come to the county 
in question. | 


Mepravat Latixn Ports.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where I can find an account of 
the various medieval Latin poets? The ordinary 
biographical dictionaries give some, but of many 
I can discover no history. The habit of these 

ts of disguising themselves under Latin names 


adds to the difficulty, as even the clue to their | 


country is thus removed. H. P. D. 


[We can only at present call to mind the following 
works: Chronological Tables of the History of the Middle | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


and shall rest satisfied to see it decided by those 

“juges compétents,” whose aid M. de Lescure so 

feelingly invokes. J. MAcRAyY. 
From the Monirevr, 2 février. 

“ A propos d'une note insérée au bas du premier article 
de M. Nisard sur Marie-Antoinette, nous avons regu de M. 
de Sybel la réclamation suivante, que nous nous empres- 
sons de publier : — 

“Dans le Moniteur Universel, N° 20, M. Nisard, de 
l’Académie Francaise, dit, ‘ Il me suffit. .. . de cet avew 
de l'un des contradicteurs, M. de Sybel .. .. que ces let- 
tres sont historiquement et moralement vraies.’ (Revue 
Moderne, N® du 1* Décembre, 1865.) 

“ Je ne saurais me plaindre que M. Nisard veuille bien 
combattre mon opinion ; mais ce que je ne puis admettre, 
c'est qu’il m’en préte une diamétralement contraire a celle 
que j'ai avancée. Ni dans la Rerwe Moderne ni ailleurs 


je n’ai écrit un seul mot d’otu l’on puisse tirer rien de 


pareil, et je me suis au contraire attaché & donner la 
preuve que ces lettres, fausses historiquement et moraie- 
ment, ont été forgées par un faussaire. 
“ Henry De SYBew.” 

“Tl s'est glissé, en effet, sous la plume de notre colla- 
borateur, M. Nisard, une confusion qu’ilregrette. Ce n'est 
pas de la Revue Moderne que sont tirées les paroles dont 
M. de Sybel se défend, c’est de la Revue Contemporaine 
(tome xlvii. 1t¢ livraison, p. 88), ot ces paroles lui ont 
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été textuellement attribuées, dés le 15 septembre dernier, 
par M. de Lescure, sans qu’il ait réclamé. On se rap- 
pelle d’ailleurs que, sur la question d’authenticité, M. 
Nisard s’est déclaré incompétent pour en décider, faute de 
lumiéres suffisantes ; et, sans” (dans) “la note de quelques 
lignes ot: il en parle, loin de ‘combattre opinion’ de M. 
de Sybel, il se borne & faire allusion, en termes d’estime, 
a la part principale que le savant professeur de Bonn a 
prise & ce débat.” 

The following is M. de Lescure’s letter : — 

‘ « Paris, le 2 février, 1866. 
“ A Monsieur le Directeur-gérant du Moniteur. 

“ Monsieur, 

“Je lis, dans le Moniteur de ce matin, une protesta- 
tion de M. de Sybel contre une assertion que M. Nisard 
m’a fait Phonneur d’e -mprunter a un article de moi, publi¢ 
par la Revue Contemporaine du 15 septembre dernier. Je 
m’empresse de dégager & cet égard la re sponsabilité de 
V’éminent écrivain. Dans Varticle incriminé, auquel je 
me reporte, j’ai, suivant l’usage de toutes les discussions, 
de toutes les polémiques, prété sous la forme personnelle, 
au savant adversaire allemand, dont je combattait le 
systéme, une proposition qui ne résulte pas, en effet, de la 
lettre méme de son texte, mais qui résulte incontestable- 
ment de son esprit. J’étais arrivé & cette partie de son 


argumentation ot le professeur de Bonn, fatigué sans 
doute de la monotonie d’un raisonnement d’exégése et 


d’analyse minutieuse, finissait par écraser en bloc toutes 
les lettres qu’il n’avait pas condamnées en deétail, sous 
cette accusation, qui me paraissait et qui me parait encore 
singulitre. Rapprochant ces lettres des Mémoires de 
M”™« Campan, il signalait dédaigneusement la perpétuelle 
concordance poussée parfois, selon lui, jusqu’a l’entiére 
similitude des termes, entre les récits, les portraits, les 
nouvelles mis a la poste par la roy ale epistolie re, et le 
texte méme de l’anecdotitre de cour. Cette concordance, 
ou quelques personnes voient une garantie d’authenticitée, 
arrachait au critique une conclusion fort différente, puis- 
qu'il y voyait la trace et comme qui dirait la piste du 
faussaire, dénoncant ainsi, dans les Mémoires de M™* 
Campan, son arsénal de sophistication. Serrant ce pres 
le raisonnement qui signalait ces plagiats révélateurs, je 
m’étais cru autorisé & en faire sortir ’'aveu implicite qu'il 
renferme évidemment. J’avais écrit en effet, résumant 
ce raisonnement sous la forme personnelle usitée dans 
toute discussion. ‘* M. de Sybel dit, “ Les lettres sont 
historiquement et moralement vraies, quoique matériel- 
lement fausses.”’ Appliquée a la derniere partie du tra- 
vail critique de M. de Sybel et au groupe de lettres qu'il 
enveloppe dans une proscription en masse fondée sur le 
plagiat qu’il croit avoir découvert, cette formule ne me 
paraissait et ne me parait encore avoir rien de contraire ni 
au respect di a la vérité, ni aux égards dus & un contradic- 
teur du mérite de M. de Sybel. Je vous serais reconnais- 
sant, Monsieur, de donner l’hospitalité & cette rectification, 
ou plutot a cette explication, qui dégage a la fois la re- 
sponsabilité de "honorable M. Nisard et la mienne. Qu’il 
me soit permis, en finissant, d’énoncer le veeu et l’espoir 
de voir bientét se clore par un débat décisif, devant des 
juges compéte nts, agréés an 8 parties contendantes et auto- 
risés par l’opinion, une controverse qui durera longtemps 
encore en raison de son intérét historique et littéraire, si 
une enquéte définitive ne met un terme aux légitimes 
hésitations de la critique et & l’égale opiniatreté des scep- 
tiques et des croy ants. 

“ Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le directeur, l’hommage de 

ma considération la plus distinguée. 
“MM. 


pE Lescure.” 
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SAINT MICHAEL. 
(34 §. ix. 139.) 


Mr. Vincent will find that Michael is ensign as 
well as sword bearer. In the Treatise Shaareora 
it is said, “ The blessed Lord hath given to the 
Israelites a Prince, the High Priest Michael, who 
carries the ensign.” There is a long notice as to 
him in Stehelin’s Traditions of the Jews, vol. i. 
pp- 210, &c. Michael as the standard-bearer and 
the primate is noticed in the Rey. A. Meagher’s 
Paganism, p.35. The 8th May is dedicated to his 
appearance. Mr. M. shows that Apollo slaying 
the Python, and Michael the Dragon, refer to a 
common origin. To Apollo the swan was sacred, 
to Michael the goose, as on each 29th September. 
A custom prevalent in remote Egypt, where the 
goose (see Sharpe’s Vocabulary) is the emblem 
Michael then (O83"D, “who is like 
) is the Son of God, “the man that is 
my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts” (Zech. xiii. 
7), and He it is, and He only, who shall bruise 
the serpent’s head, even as Genesis iii. 15, Breeches 


of a son. 
unto God” 


Bible, ‘‘ He shall break thine head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heele.” This work is Michael’s own! 
*Ayawiros. 


In reply to the question of your correspondent 
Mr. Joun A. C. Vincent, whether there is any 
other single symbol besides a flaming sword used 
to typify the Archangel Michael, I find on refer- 
ence to Husenbeth’s Emblems of Saints, that in 
the old representation so frequently painted on the 
walls of churches, of souls weighed in the balance, 
where commonly the devil is pulling down one, 
and some good spirit, or the Virgin, raising the 
other, it is St. Michael, whether expressed or not, 
who is supposed to hold the scales. 

In one case, St. Michael is represented with a 
lance and shield, and in the other figure of him, 
once at the end of the Hall of New College, Ox- 
ford, and now removed, owing to its decay, seemed 
to have had some kind of armour fitted close to 
the body, and was transfixing the dragon with a 
spear. s 


A pair of scales are also used as a single symbol, 
excepting the flaming sword mentioned by your 
correspondent Mr. VINCENT, to typify the Arch- 
angel Michael, in the same way that a white lily 
denotes the Archangel Gabriel. He is always 
represented by the ecclesiastical Byzantine painters 


| as a young warrior of surpassing beauty, standing 


on the body of an old dead man, with wings ex- 
panded, and holding a flaming sword in his right, 
and a pair of scales in his left hand, in order to 
show that with the first he took his soul, and with 
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the second he weighs the good and bad actions 

which the man had accomplished during his stay 

on earth. RHWODOKANAKIS. 
Kersal Dale Villa, Broughton. 


A very frequently occurring symbol of St. 
Michael is a pair of scales, in which the arch- 
angel is weighing souls. Sometimes there is a | 
black demon in one scale, and a white figure in 
the other; but more frequently the devil is seen 
pulling down one scale. There are examples of 
the devil attempting to pull down one scale, while 
the Blessed Virgin Mary throws a rosary into the 
other, which causes it to weigh down in spite of 
the efforts of the evil spirit. These and other 
examples may be seen deséribed in the Emblems 
of Saints, Longman and Co. F. C. H. 


OLD ENIGMATICAL PUZZLE. 
(3** §S, ix. 78.) 


Though unable to solve the whole of the enig- 
matical applications, I send such as I have made 
out, I think, correctly. 

Person.—Complexion, sallow ; Brow, peaking (Pekin); 
Nose, hooked. Famous singer smiling about her mouth, 
Billington. Another describing her stature.—Chin a téte- 
4-téte game, picked (Picket, or Picquet) ; Teeth, eren. 

Dress.—On her head, mob cap fastened with nine pins ; 
Handkerchief, Dresden (Dress-den) ; Gown, lutestring ; 
Shoes, Turkey (leather) boiled; Ruffles, catgut; Stoma- 
cher, Jew-ells. 

Amusements.—Town in Berkshire, Reading; Library, 
Shelf hanger. 

Religion.— Religion, finatic (fan-at-tick) ; 
society among papists, a congregation. 

Authors of Library.—Leg ot pork, seasoned and long 
kept, Oldham ; Gardener's vehicle, Barrow ; Retreat for 
wild beasts, &c, Dryden ; First effects of a wound, Paine ; 
Effects of a blister plaster, Burns; Nothing but sable, 
Blackall ; Where tradesmen put their money, &c., Tillot- 


son, 
F. C. H. 





Religious 





The following will, I think, be found a correct 
solution of this — with the exception of two 
particulars, in which some more ingenious corre- 
spondent will doubtless be more successful: — 

Person.—*“ Her complexion was Sarah Short,” sallow ; 
“ Her brow a city of China.” This is my first difficulty ; 
the only thing I can hit upon is Peking. Shakespeare 
uses the verb fo peak in the sense of to look sickly. Now, 
as her complexion was sallow, her brow might have a 
sickly aspect, and be termed peaking. “Her nose was 
like my hand when writing, slightly curved. “About her 
mouth the name of a famous singer smiled,” Bland. 

(“ 26 April, 1668, To church, and so home, where come 
and dined with me Harris, Rolt, and Bannister, and one 
Bland that sings well also.”—Pepys’s Diary, 3rd ed. iv. 
$24.) “Another famous singer gives you 2 desmigtion of 
her stature.” This is my other difficulty. “Her chin a 
téte-a-téte game,” round, “ Her teeth part of a day, neither 
morning, noon, nor night,” eren. 
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Dress.—* On her head she wore a riotous rabble fastened 
with a game of bowls,” a mob (cap) fastened with four 
pins. “ Her handkerchief a beau’s delight, and a retreat 
for wild beasts,” gold-den ( golden.) 

(Of Millwood, in the ballad of “ George Barnwell,” it is 
said — 

“ A handkerchief she had, 
All wrought with silk and gold: 
Which she, to stay her trickling tears, 

Before her eyes did hold.”) 
“Her gown part of a musical instrument,” lutestring, a 
texture of silk so-called. “ Her shoes an eastern empire 
scalded,” red Morocco. “ Her rutfles made of the bowels of 
a domestic animal.” Can the silkworm be called a domes- 
tic animal? “ Her stomacher an ancient inhabitant of 
Jerusalem, or [should be and| two yards and a half,” 
Jew-ells (jewels ) 

Amusements.—* She often delights in a town in Berk- 
shire, without going out of her library, which is in another 
county,” Reading. 

Religion.—* Her religion was like a fan, bought and 
not paid for, though she had often entered into a religious 
society [a convent] among Papists,” wavering and un- 
settled. 

Authors of her Library.—* A leg of pork, seasoned and 
long kept,” Bacon. “ A gardener’s vehicle,’ Barrow. “ A 
retreat for wild beasts, where no rain can come,” Dry- 
den, “ The first effects of a wound,” Payne (Dr. William). 
“The effects of a blister plaster,” Boyle “Nothing but 
sable,” More (Dr. Henry). “The motion of an arrow 
from a bow,” Swift. “ Where tradesmen put their money, 
and Abraham’s nephew | should be grandnephew |,” Tillot- 


son, 
E. V. 


“THE JEW’S DAUGHTER,” AN OLD BALLAD. 
(34 8. ix. 143.) 


I should have thought that in the year 1866 it 
were almost as needless to disprove the foul cal- 
umny of the use of human blood in Jewish rites, as 
that the auto da fé, the inquisition, and the burn- 
ing and torturing of thousands of fellow-creatures 
“for the greater glory of God,” was part and 

1 of Christianity, although the latter really 
existed, and the former never. I at first thought 
of passing the affair over in silence, as unworthy a 
reply; but,as perhaps some may infer that silence 
is, toa certain extent, an admission of a charge, 
I think it but just and fair that, as “N. & Q.” 
contains an unproved attack, it should at any rate 
contain a well-attested defence. 

In the first place, I take it for granted that, 
from the expression of Mr. W. Prxxerton, “ the 
Jewish Law of Moses,” the gentleman does not 
believe in either Christian or Jewish revelation, for 
almost all sects of Christians do not believe Moses 
individually the author of the Pentateuch, but 
rather the work of the Almighty. Consequently 


any fault or shortcoming in that work should not 
be imputed to Moses, but to God himself. Of 
course, on the other hand, if the five books are 
human, and open to criticism, then adieu to all 
revelation, and we overturn every system of re- 
vealed religion. 


With regard to the assertion— 
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“ ... The Jewish law of Moses, if it did not ac- 
tually enjoin, decidedly permitted human sacri- 
ces,” I need only quote the following trom the 
Effes. Damim, translated from the Hebrew by Dr. 
Loewe, to show the entire fallacy, to say the least, 
of Mr. W. Prxxerton’s argument : — 

“The prohibitory precepts in the Bible have reference 
to all the human race; and [ shall prove that the com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt do no murder,’ alludes to the 
children of Noah, under which denomination are ranged 
all the natioris of the world. 
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It is said in Genesis ix. 6, | 


* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be | 


shed; for in the image of God made He man.’ 
mighty ordained that no one should escape punishment 
for shedding the blood of any human being whatever ; 
and thus he spoke to the children of Noah in the same 
chapter (v. 5) : ‘ And surely your blood of your lives will 
I require; at the hand of every man’s brother will I re- 
quire the life of man.’ King Solomon said: ‘ A man that 
doth violence to the blood of any person shall flee to the 
pit; let no man stay him.’ (Prov. xxxix, 17.) We find 
of David, the anointed of the God of Jacob, the holy man 
chosen by the Lord, that, although many of the wars he 
engaged in against the worshippers of stars and planets 
were such as the Lord had commanded and 
although it has ever been admitted by legislators and 
men of learning that he who conquers a country, and sheds 
blood in battle, must not only not be called a murderer, 
but be entitled to the name of hero—yet the Almighty 
did not approve of David's building a temple to him on 
account of the quantity of blood which had been shed 
during his wars; for the Almighty said to him (Chron. 
xxvii. 8),‘ Thou hast shed blood abundantly, and hast 
made great wars; thou shalt not build a house unto 
my name, because thou hast shed much blood on the 
earth in my sight.’” 

Again: Mr. Pryxerton states : — 

“A few years past, there was a massacre of Jews at 
Damascus, caused by the same crime. I was in the East 
at the time, and I have every reason to believe the Jews 
were guilty.” a 

The editor of “N. & Q.” very justly asserts, 
“The impression on our mind is quite the re- 
verse.” Now a circumstance occurred in October, 
1847, in Damascus, where the old, and it seems 
there chronic, calumny was again raised. The 
Jews were upon the brink of being massacred, 
when happily the missing boy, who had been 
a in Baalbec, reappeared in good health, 
and put a stop to the proceedings. 

The late chief rabbi of the congregations of 
Great Britain, Dr. Solomon Herschel, addressed a 
letter to Sir Moses Montefiore on his mission to 
Damascus to refute the original calumny of 1840, 
where, after many asseverations as to the unfound- 
edness and baseness of the charge laid upon the 
Hebrews, he concludes with these words : — 

“And if I lie in this matter, then let all the curses 
mentioned in Leviticus and Deuteronomy come upon me; 
let me never see the blessing and consolation of Zion, nor 
attain to the resurrection of the dead.” * 


The Jews have suffered so much—what with 


* This was first written by Manasseh ben Israel to 
Oliver Cromwell in his Vindicia Judeorum. 


The Al- | 
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Philistine, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Roman, and 
medieval barbarity, and have outlived it all— 
that I think Mr. W. Prxxerton might leave 
them and the “ Jewish law of Moses” alone; for a 
motto, I believe takeu, by-the-way, from an in- 
scription of a statue to Martin Luther, and freely 
translated, runs thus : — 
“ For ever "twill endure if it the work of God contain, 
If but the work of man alone, it never will remain.” 
3aRoN Louis Bewnas. 
Liverpool. 


GODFREY GOODMAN. 
(3S. ix. 118.) 


The only memoir of this singular person that I 
am acquainted with is appended to 4 Memoir of 
Gabriel Goodman, D.D., Dean of Westminster, §c. 
Ruthin, 1825, which also contains in the appen- 
dix very full information respecting the bishop's 
family. X. Y. Z. will also find much curious in- 
formation about him scattered throughout the 
writings of his contemporaries, and of subsequent 
historians. I refer him particularly to Fuller's 
Worthies, by Nuttall, vol. iii. p. 532; Fosbrooke’s 
Hist. of Gloucester ; Gent. Mag. for 1808; Annals 
of Windsor, by Tighe and Davis; Cal. of State 
Papers (Domestic Series, temp. Charles 1.); and 
Mr. Brewer's Introduction to Goodman's Court of 
King James I. 

He was born in 1583, in Denbighshire, of good 
parentage, and brought up under the care of his 
uncle, Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster, in 
Westminster School. This was during the mas- 
tership of Camden the historian. He proceeded to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1600, where he took 
the degree of D.D. In 1607, he obtained the liv- 
ing of Stapleford-Abbots, in Essex. He was a 
great encourager of Sir Hugh Middleton's design 
tor the supply of water to London by the New 
River. 

In 1616 he published a work called The Fall of 
Man; or, the Corruption of Nature proved by Na- 
tural Reason, which is still to be met with on the 
book-stalls. He obtained some celebrity as a 
preacher, and was appointed successively preben- 
dary of Westminster, rector of West Lldesley, 
Berkshire; of Kemerton, Gloucestershire, canon of 
Windsor (1617), Dean of Rochester (1620); and 
in 1625 Bishop of Gloucester, with leave to hold 
his canonry and rectory of West Ildesley i com- 
mendam. 

In 1621 he was reprimanded for maintaining 
unsound opinions in fis sermons at court; and 
general suspicion was then entertained of his em- 
bracing the tenets of the Church of Rome. He 
prosecuted John Workman, incumbent of St. Ni- 
cholas, Gloucester, “a pious and painful preacher,” 
for preaching, to the disparagement of the Virgin 
Mary, that “the Papists painted her more like a 
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courtesan than a modest maid,” and not me | 
silenced him but prevented his keeping a school. 
In 1633 he presented an organ to the chapel at 
Windsor, and in 1635, “at his proper cost,” or- 
dered the cross in the middle of that town to be 
repaired; and “on one side thereof caused a 
statue or picture about an ell long of Christ hang- 
ing upon the cross to be erected in colours, with 
this inscription in golden letters—‘ Jesus Nazare- 
nus Rex gr re and on the other side the 
picture of Christ rising out of his sepulchre.” In 
return for this the corporation of Windsor ordered 
his portrait to be painted for their town-hall. 
He also beautified and repaired the high cross at 
Gloucester. A very curious and characteristic 
letter on the subject of these crosses will be found 
in the Annals of Windsor, vol. ii. p. 101. Fos- 
brooke says : — 

“That being inclined to Popery he sedulously opposed 
the Canons sanctioned by the Convocation in 1640, and 
at the request of that Synod, having given general offence, 
was suspended from his office and benefit, his see seques- 
trated, and himself committed to a Pursuivant, and after- 
wards to the Gate House.” 


According to an entry in his own writing in | 


one of his books now in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was “ plundered, spoyled, 
robbed, and utterly undone ” by the Parliamentary 
troops in 1643, when his books and papers were 
dispersed. 

uring the civil war he lived in obscurity in 
the parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and 
frequented the Cottonian Library. At this period 
he composed his Memoirs of the Court of King 
James, and a History of the Church of England, 
not yet published. In 1650 he printed an account 
of his sufferings, and in 1653 a theological work, 
which he dedicated to Cromwell, entitled The 
Two Mysteries of the Christian Religion, the ineffable 
Trinity aud Wonderful Incarnation explicated. Ful- 
ler, who was personally acquainted with him, 
says: — 

“He might have been joined to the prelates before 
(though he lived long since) the Reformation, because he 
agreed with them in judgment, dying a professed Ro- 
manist as appeareth by his will......... Indeed, in 
his discourse he would be constantly complaining of our 
first Reformers, and I heard him once say, in some pas- 
sion, ‘ that Bishop Ridley was a very odd man,’ to whom 
one presently returned, ‘ He was an odd man indeed, my 
lord ; for all the Popish party in England could not match 
him with his equal in learning and religion.’” 


He adds: — 


“To give Goodman his due he was a harmless man, 
hurtful to none but himself; pitiful to the poor, hospita- 
ble to his neighbours, against the ruining of any of an 
opposite judgment, and gave the most he left to pious 
uses, He was no contemptible historian; but I con- 
fess an undermatch to Doctor Hakewell. But I remem- 
ber the ring bequeathed to me in his will, with the 
poesy thereof, Requiem defunctis ; and therefore I will no 
onger be troublesome to his memory.” 


| The will referred to by Fuller contains the fol- 


| lowing passage : — 

“ And here I profess that, as I have lived so I die most 

| constant in all the articles of the Christian Faith, and in 

all the doctrine of God’s Holy Catholic and Apostolick 

| Church, whereof I do acknowledge the Church of Rome to 
be the Mother Church ; and I do verily believe that no other 
Church hath any salvation in it but only so far as it con- 

| curs with the Faith of the Church of Rome.” 


Bishop Goodman died in 1655, and was buried 
| in St. Margaret's, Westminster. I ain not aware 
| that any member of his family was a judge, 
though Dean Goodman frequently sat in the High 
Commission. Mr. Foss’s list of Judges does not 
| contain the name of Goodman. X. Y. Z. will 
| find a very interesting communication respecting 
him in “N. & Q.” for 1860 (2"4 S, x. 265) from 
the Rey. C. Y. Crawziey, Rector of Taynton, 
Gloucestershire. Joun J. PowE tt. 

Temple. 


CHEVRON. 
(3"@ 8, ix. 59, 149.) 


| This military and armorial badge takes its 
| origin from a portion of the roof or rafters of a 
house, and what in Devon is called “the king’s 
post” is in unison with these crossbeams or tran- 
| soms. But properly speaking, the chevron adopted 
in heraldry is derived from a species of scaling 
ladder long disused, consisting of an aggregate 
of these angular pieces of framework which, when 
connected together, formed the ensemble of an 
escalading instrument against the walls of a lea- 
guered city or fort, to throw the assailants on the 
works of the enemy. Like the pheon, a sort of 
heraldic javelin-head, such things have long 
grown out of date. In German, the chevron of a 
house is Dachsparren, and the wood is Sparrenholz ; 
but the military badge is the Zeichen der Dienst- 
alters, the French enseigne, or marque de service ; 
while in Spanish it is the lace, the galon che indica 
los anos di servicio—of a house, the cabrio. Here 
the similarity to a goat’s head predominates 
throughout — and we think on the Lat. capriolus, 
capra, Caprea; Fr. chévre, chevreuil, chevrette. 

The chevron on the arm as worn now, indicat- 
ing the promotion of a soldier to the grade of 
non-commissioned officer, corporal, sergeant, or 
sergeant-major, in the French and English armies, 
was of late adoption, if we may so speak, and 
first introduced before the French Revolution 
into the armies of the Bourbons and of the 
National Convention. The fields of Marengo, of 
Austerlitz, and Jena, beheld the French legions 
decorated with many such badges, unknown to 
their predecessors—to Turenne, Luxembourg, 
Condé, Noailles, or Saxe. As a late adop- 
tion, they were equally unknown in the days of 
Marlborough, Wolfe, and Granby, the era of the 
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Seven Years’ War, the field of Minden, or 
bably of the American revolutionary contest. The 
same may be said of the lance-corporal, with his 
one stripe, the full ditto with two, the sergeant 
with three, the sergeant-major with more, and 
the colour-sergeant, with their additional badges 
of crowns, swords crossed in saltier, c. 


tiplicity of chevrons as long ago as 1745; if we 
may judge by Hogarth’s well-known March of 
the Guards to Finchley Common, and the 
pitched there in hot haste: the Trainbands called 
out in “decent London,” and when the whole 
country rang with apprehension of the Young 
Pretender, or young Italian (Charles-Edward- 
Louis-Casimir-Philip), who had marched as far 
as Derby with his raw half-naked Celts, and phi- 
labegs and sporrans— and Manchester was taken 
by a rebel sergeant, a drum, and a woman! 
Those were the days when three or four great- 
coats (for sentries on duty) were deemed sufficient 
for a company, and the private musketeers dis- 
dained the Quaker’s present of flannel shirts, or 
sold them for grog. 

Ben Jonson talks of “a garment whose nether 
parts, with their base, were of watchet [ light blue 
or pale blue, Ger. Licht blau) cloth, chevronned 
with silver lace,” &e. For watchet mantles, vide 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen ; and Dryden — 

“ Who stares in Germany at watchet eyes?” 
Sax. woad, or wad, for dying blue, as the old 
Britons used. Some think warcead, Sax., weak, 
faint, soft; but qu. if analogous. 

The chevron, or zigzag, is met with abundantly 
on Norman mouldings, and even on Roman work 
of the third century. BrevIs. 


Tue Cotswoip Sports (3" S. ix. 128.)—The 
first line of Ben Jonson's p> Staal to his “ jovial 
good friend Dover,” ending with, “to drop vies” 
is evidently ungrammatical. The word “vies” 
is manifestly derived from the verb “ to vie,” 
whereas Jonson introduces it asa noun; but poets, 
we all know, have great latitude extended to 
them. 

I am vain enough (although no poet) to sug- 
gest (agreeably to Mr. Botton Corney’s invita- 
tion) the following emendation, or rather substi- 
tution (as far as ‘regards only the first two lines 
of the epigram in question), viz. 

“ The ‘ Cotswold,’ with the ‘ ¢ ae mpic 
In manly games, and goodly exercise.” 


os 
ries, 


ae We 


Cac Liostro (3" S. ix. 121.)—In looking over 
my own collection, I find that I possess several 
works on this extraordinary man, which you have 


Yet the | 
drummer-boys and fifers seem to have, in addi- | 
tion to their at tenga costume, borne a mul- | 


camp | 
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| Motte, and others, 


| ter.” 





ro- | not enumerated, and of which I transcribe the 


titles for the benefit of your correspondent : — 

“ Memorial, or Brief, for the Compte de Cagliostro, De- 
fendant, against the King’s Attorney-General, Plaintiff: 
in the Cause of Cardinal de Rohan, Comptesse de la 
From the French original, published 
with an Introductory Pre- 


in Paris in February last ; 
London, 8vo, 1786. 


face.” By Parkyns Macmahon. 
pp. &6. 

“Lettre du Compte Mirabeau sur Cagliostro et Lava- 
8vo, Berlin, 1786. 

“Cagliostro démasqué & Varsovie en 1780.” 
8vo, 1786. 

“Vie de Joseph Balsamo ; 
Italien.” 8vo, Paris, 1791. 

“The Life of the Count Cagliostro; containing An 
Authentic Relation of the Uncommon Incidents that befel 
him during his Residence in England in the Years 1776 
and 1777. His arrival in France; his Commitment to 
the Bastile; his Trial, Acquittal, and Banishment ; his 
teturn to England in 1786 ; particular Anecdotes of him 
till 1787; and, lastly, a Detail of the Circumstances 
which occasioned his. Departure for Switzerland. Dedi- 
cated to Madame la Comtesse de Cagliostro.” London, 
8vo, 1787. Pp. 127. 

“Saggio Storico del Conte di Cagliostro e della Con- 
tessa sua Moglie.” Cosmopoli, 8vo, 1790. 

“La France trompée par les Magiciens et Démono- 
latres du dix-huititme Siécle. Fait démontré par des 
Faits.” Par M. lPAbbé Fiard. A Paris, 8vo, 1803, 
[Cc ontains a chapter, “Cagliostro. Examen de ses Faits.” | 

“ Aventures de ( ‘agliostro.” Par Jules de Saint-Félix. 
8vo, Paris, 1855. Pp. 160. [Hachette & Co. “ Biblio- 
théque des Chemins de Fer.” A very interesting volume, 
readily procurable. | 

A paper on Cagliostro will be found, if I mis- 
take not, in an old volume of Chambers’s Journal. 

Witii1am Bates. 


Paris, 


traduite d’aprés Voriginal 


Birmingham. 

There were some interesting particulars given 
of Cagliostro in a Memoir of Talleyr — 1i-g 
lished about fifteen years ago. » Be 

Anonymous (3S. viii. 409; ix. 105.) — The 
“J. W. Dalby” referred to by Mr. WILLIAM 
Harrison is, I have no doubt, none other than 
my friend John Watson Dalby, author of two 
volumes of very sweet poetry, published i in 1825 ; 
and also author of Tales, Songs, and Sonnets, just 
issued by Messrs. Longmans. Mr. Dalby was 
editor of the Literary Chronicle ; and, I believe, 
editor of the now defunct Ladies’ Gazette. He is 
also the author of a Memoir of Charles Lamb, 
prefixed to one of the several editions of Elia’s 
Tales from Shakspere; but I forget which. Mr. 
Dalby and Mr. Leigh Hunt were attached friends, 
and their correspondence duly appears in The 
Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, aited by his eldest 
son (2 vols., Smith, Elder, & Co., 1862). The 
Reader, some few weeks ago, announced that the 
Book of Sonnets by Leigh Hunt, never published 
in this country, has just made its appearance in 
America. I have reason for believing that book 
contains some fine specimens of - Sonnet by 
Mr. Dalby. S. R. T. Mayer. 


Gloucester. 
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' 
Pussy (3" S, ix. 11.)—The term pusei, or a 


similar sound, is, I believe, used in Madagascar as 
well as India; but it is supposed to have been 
introduced from the Mauritius, not taken by Eng- 
lishmen from the natives. I have heard that the 
origin is supposed to be from Perse, and that the 


word was at first applied exclusively to Persian | 


If. W. D. 


cats. 


Sr. Curysostom on tHE Priestaoop (3° 8. 
ix. 99.)—If I am not mistaken, there was a trans- 
lation of this treatise inserted amongst several 
specimens of the Greek Fathers by a Mr. Boyd, 
which I saw some years ago; but I have no 
means of verifying my idea. i. W. T. 


Dvuxe or WELLINGTON (3" S, ix. 80.)—At ten 
years old, Arthur Wellesley was a scholar at the 

vy. Mr. Ganer’s School at Chelsea, and was 
afterwards at Eton, so that if he ever was at 
“Robin Hood's School at Portarlington, Queen's 
County, Ireland,” it must have been when very 
young. The Duke was appointed Chief Secretary 
of Ireland on April 19, 1807. i. Fisuwicx. 


We Ltineton at Eron (3 8. viii. 416.)—The 
Sun of Nov. 18, 1852, in a biographical account of 
the late Duke, has this passage : — 

“It was often remarked by the late Bobus Smith —* ! 
was the Duke of Wellington’s first victory!’ * How?’ 
people would ask him. ‘Why,’ would reply the humorist, 
* one day, at Eton, Arthur Wellesley and I had a fight, 
and he beat me soundly.’ ” 

This, however, is merely traditional, and I 
unite with InvestrGaTor in wishing for better 
evidence and authority. W.C. B. 


Lere Make (3" §., viii. 374, 483.)-—An earlier 
use of these words, or more correctly perhaps of 
their parents, in the sense of “ caused to be made,” 


than any of those already quoted in “N. & Q.,” | 


occurs in an Anglo-Saxon inscription upon a dial 
placed above the door of Kirkdale church near 
<irkby, Moorside, in Yorkshire. The following 
is the greater part of it: — 

“ Orm Gamal suna bohte sts Gregorius minster thonne 
hit wes cel to brocan and to falan, and he hit let macan 
newan from grunde Chre and sés Gregorius in Edward 
dagum cfig in Tosti dagum eorl.” 

I have copied the above in common script, but 
an exact copy of the whole of the inscription in 
the ancient Saxon capitals, with a drawing of the 


p. 743, and in Eastmead’s JZistory of Kirkby Moor- 
side, opposite p. 152. D. 
On the Sanctus-bell at S. Nicholas, Gloucester : 
“IN WORCHEPF OF SEYNTE ION. 
ION PUTTE ANDE ALIS HYS WYFE LET MAK ME BEY 
HER LYFE.” 
I do not understand the word “ pry.” 


eS 
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“Gart Maxe.”—This is a similar expression 
to * lete make.” 

On the second bell at Alkborough, Lincoln- 
shire : 
“oh LES 
YE . SAVES. 

In an inscription formerly at Blyton, in the 
same county, preserved by Holles, Harl. MS. 
6829, f. 149: — 

“Pricz for y* gild of Corpus Xri quilk vis window 
garte mak,” 


SAKE . SAVE. 
MAKE . AMEN,” 


- FOR. YI. AL. 


THAT . ME. 


MODIR . 
GART . 


Wormius gives, as on a bell — 
“Gudman gerde mig =Gudman me fecit.” 


Spenser has — 
“So matter did she make of nought, 
To stir up strife, and garre them disagree.” 
“Gart make” is doubtless the old English 
equivalent of fecit fier’, as Mr. W. ALpIs WRieHT 
clearly shows “ lete make” also to be (3" 8. viii. 
483.) 4. TK. 


The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Turs anp raat (3™ 8. ix. 05.)—I would ven- 
iure to hint to J. A. P. whether he has not been 
a leetle too rapid in his correction of Serjeant 
Manning. ‘The latter is clearly not remarking on 
the ordinary distinction of proximity or remoter 
position between two such demonstrative op 
nouns as every one knows there is scarcely a 
language which does not possess; but his observa- 
tion is directed to a notable peculiarity of differ- 
ence between the pronouns ese and aquel, for which 
the Spaniard may claim additional expressiveness. 
Lest my own ego dixi should be questionable, I 
will quote from a Spaniard whose Gvammar hap- 
pens to be at hand : — 

“ Ese expresses an object distant from the person who 
speaks, and near to the person to whom he speaks. 

“ Aquel expresses an object very (?) distant from the 
person who speaks, as well as from the person to whom 
the speech is directed.”"—J. E. Mordente. 


Shall I also, in my turn, demur to the correct- 


| ness of the Sanskrit illustration, giving leave to a 


third pen to correct mine ? aa, or ag, and 
@z*zq, are identically the same pronoun, the for- 


mer word being the neuter nominative of it, and 
the latter the genitive masculine. (See Wilson, 


h | p. 80.) 3. G 
dial, is engraved in Young's History of Whitby, | 


Grown Daventrers warren (3™ S. ix. 51, 
108.)—I send you this from Fenn’s Paston Letters, 
if you think it applicable. Elizabeth Clere writes 
to her cousin, John Paston, to advise him to get 
some suitable husband for his sister, she being 
then of marriageable age (Let. 65, ed. Bohn), be- 
cause “she never was in so great a sorrow as now- 
a-days, for she may not speak with no man who- 
soever come, neither with my man nor servants of 
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her mother; but that she beareth her an hand | 
other than she meaneth, and hath since Easter 
(it being then St. Peter, June 29, 1454, 32 Henry | 
VI.) the most part been beaten once in the week 
or twice, and sometimes twice on a day, and her | 
head broken in two or three places.” The same | 
mother, Agnes Paston, enters amongst her errands 
in London a commission to her son’s tutor, Green- 
field, to belash his charge till he amend, he being | 
then fifteen, and having been some time at Cam- | 
bridge (Letter 107, Jan. 28, 1457). 
IGNATIUS. 
Dorset Forx Lore (5° S. ix. 10.) —Your cor- 
respondent, C. W. B., has not alluded to a mytho- 
logical tradition connected with the “ Giant’s 
Grave,” and the stones adjoining it, which is 
— in the neighbourhood. It is to the fol- 
owing efiect: —Two giants standing on Norden 
(an adjacent hill) were once contending for the 
mastery as to which of them would hurl the 
farthest, the direction being across the valley to- 
wards JIanging Ifill. We whose stone fell short 
was so mortified at the failure that he died of 
vexation, and was buried beneath the mound 
which has since been known as “the Giant's 
Grave.” Myths of a similar kind are often found 
attached to erratic blocks of stone. Thus, one of 
a somewhat analogous character is current in re- 
lation to that remarkable mass of ferruginous sand- 
stone known as “the Agglestone,” in the Isle of 
Purbeck. The country people say of it, that his 
Satanic majesty (who is often a very important 
personage in these capricious freaks) was one day 
sitting on the Needles Rocks, Isle of Wight, 
whence espying Corfe Castle in the distance, he 
took the cap from his head and threw it across the 
sea, with the intent of demolishing that structure. 
But it would appear that he had over-estimated 
his powers of jactation, for the missile fell short 
of its mark, and there it stands to this day on 
Studland Heath, a monument of disappointed 
malice, a wonder to the peasantry, and a theme of 
antiquarian conjecture. C. We 


Tue KancGAroo (3" 8S. ix. 96.) — The heading, 


| feathers. 











“An unnoted Fact in Natural History,” is not 
quite correct, as Mr. Gould, the well-known orni- 
thologist, in his large work, Mammals of Australia, 
gives an account of a chase after a buck, and states 
that the animal upon coming to some rather shal- 
low water, turned upon his pursuers, and seizing 
the first dog that reached him with his fore paws, 
held him under the water for the purpose of 
drowning him. The fact of Mr. Gould’s work 
being very costly (forty-one pounds), and com- 
paratively few copies being printed of it, suffi- 
ciently account for this record of an interesting 
fact being overlooked. I regret I cannot supply 
the reference to the above work, but perhaps some 
of your readers may be able to do so. P. J. 


Peacocks’ Fratuers (3" S. ix. 109.) — P. P., 


| I perceive, doubts the fact of there being a general 


superstitious feeling regarding peacocks’ feathers. 
I ean vouch for such feeling being general in Der- 
byshire and the surrounding counties. It is con- 
sidered extremely unlucky to have them in the 
house, and they are believed to bring losses and 
various misfortunes, including illness and death, 
to the inmates. I have seen people perfectly 
horrified when a child or other person has 


| unwittingly brought into the house one of these 


LLEWELLYN JEWITI. 

Derby. 

Works on Fosstrs (3°¢ 8. ix. 97.) — Your cor- 
respondent will find the following works “ plain, 
simple, and reliable :”’ — Medals of Creation, by 
Dr. Mantell: Tabular View of Characteristic British 
Fossils, published by the Society for romoting 
Christian Knowledge; and the Student's Manual 
of Geology, by J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.R.S. 

H. Fisuwick. 


Ruyame ro Monru (3 8. ix. 103.) —I send 
you another, and in my opinion a better version 
of Dr. Donaldson’s rhyme to “ month” :— 

* Youths, who would Senior Wranglers be, 

Must drink the juice distilled from tea ; 
Must burn the midnight oil from month to month, 
Raising Binomials to the (n+ 1)".” 

M. A. 


sisHor Skinner (3 8. ix. 76.)—Mr. THorn- 
BURY has inadvertently confounded Bishop Skin- 
ner, Who was no song writer, with his father, the 
Rey. John Skinner, of Longside, the author of 
“ Tullochgorum,” and “ John of Badenyon.” The 
importance of minute accuracy in “N. & Q.” is 
my apology for the present note. J. 8. G. 
Maepie Surerstition (3™ 8. ix. 59.) — There 
are, at least in Lancashire and Yorkshire, many 
curious superstitions connected with this bird. Its 
appearance singly is still regarded in both these 
counties by many even of the educated represen- 
tatives of the last generation, as an evil omen, and 
some of the customs supposed to break the charm 
are curious: one is simply to raise the hat as in 
salutation: another to sign the cross on the breast; 
another to make the same sign by crossing the 
thumbs. This last custom is confined to York- 
shire, and I know one elderly gentleman who not 
only crosses his thumbs, but spits over them when 
in that position; a practice which was, he says, 
common in his youth. The superstition applies 
only to a single magpie, according to the old nur- 
sery legend : — 
“ One for sorrow, 

Two for mirth, 

Three for a wedding, 

And four for a birth.” 


Ke. B. 
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Hvspanps at tHe Cuvren Door (3*¢ 8. ix. 10, 
107.)—In my church, up to the time of its being 
churchwardenized (otherwise destroyed and re- 
built in the debased barn style), somewhere 
about 1788 to 1790, there was one particular 
stone in the pavement, of large size, and situate 
in the nave, north of the southern entrance, on 
which the couple to be married were always 
placed before the commencement of the service, 
remaining on it until the formal part of the cere- 
mony was complete. This stone, though dese- 
erated by removal from the church and relaying 
as the doorstone of the stable at Church House, 
built upon the site of the ancient country resi- 
dence of the Prior of Guisborough, is still pointed 
out as the stone, standing upon which was once 
considered essential to real marriage. Compare 
“Uplandi dicunt std pa breda sten, lapidi lato in- 
sistere, a est connubii foedus jungere.” (Ihre, 
Lex. S. Goth., i. 262) 

The author goes on to say that the expression 
is due to the custom of standing on a certain broad 
stone in the old Temple at Upsal (believed to 
cover the tomb of S. Eric) on occasion of a wedding, 
boni omini ergo, A somewhat similar custom, or 


‘aw mp the first part of the ceremony “in the | 
m 


ly of the church” (see Wheatly on Com. Prayer, 
p. 408), yet exists in many churches; as also that 
of handing to the officiating priest, together with 
the ring, a handful of money as a kind of earnest 
for “ With all my worldly goods,” &c. In the 
case of a couple I married last November it was 
done, and not for the first time by several within 
my personal experience. J.C. A. 


NEVER A BARREL THE BETTER Herrine (34 
8. viii. 540.)— Here is a pamphlet, supplying 
another application of this proverb : — 


“ New High Church turn'd Old Presbyterian, Utrum 
Horum. Never a Barrel the better Herring.” 1709. 


This is an attack upon the High Flyers of the 
day, representing them as embued with all the ran- 
cour their party had at an earlier period branded 
the Presbyterians with, and now themselves 
ready to go any length in rebellion. The appli- 
cation in this case would, therefore, obviously be 
that loyal subjects were to be on their guard 
against imposition: the cask shows a new brand, 
but the contents the same—“ Never, indeed, a 
barrel the better herring”—by the mask. J. O. 


Srraner Crristran Names (3* S. ix. 96.) — 
I was once informed by a clergyman in the diocese 
of Durham, that a pitman had his child brought 
to a certain church to be christened, and proposed 
“‘ Beelzebub ” as the distinctive appellation of his 
offspring. When remonstrated with, the man 
answered with some sharpness, “ Why, it’s a 
Seriptur’ name!” I do not vouch for the truth 
of this story, but the following, though less sen- 
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sational, are authentic. In Nichols’ Leicestershire 
Collections, Bibliotheca Topogr. Britann., No. xliii. 
we find the baptism of “ Faith-my-joy Grey,” a 
name derived from the motto of the Purefoys, 
“ Pure Foi ma Joi.” There is also a “Top Daw- 
son” buried, but nothing indicates whether a 
male or female. But the most singular illustra- 
tion of complete dbathos in the combination of 
Christian and surname with which I have met for 
a long time is found in the following entry in the 
same volume, p. 252: —“ 1619, Repentance Duck, 
buried May 10.” a We Be 
Har Seas Over (3% S, viii. 454.)—I send 
the following as a help to the explanation of this: 
“ Half-seas over, or nearly drunk, is likely to have been 
a proverbial phrase from the Dutch, applied to that state 
of ebriety by an idea familiar with those water-rats. 
Thus, op-zee, Dutch, means literally over-sea.”—D' Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, vol. v. 
Several other drinking terms are also here ex- 
plained. F, A. Escort. 


Mopern Latin Pronunciation (3" S. vii. 
34; ix. 47.) —Edinburgh is not peculiar in pro- 
nouncing the contracted genitive case of the fourth 
declension with the long sound “wse.” West- 
minster taught her boys so long ago. 

x. W. Dd. 


CAMBRIDGE Dramatic QuertreEs: “Tar Froes” 
or ARISTOPHANES (3' 8, viii. 537.)—In 1848 ap- 
peared in 4to, privately printed, “‘ The Acharnians, 
Knights, Birds, and Frogs of Aristophanes, trans- 
lated by the Right Hon. John Hookham Frere,” 
and it is not unlikely that portions of the transla- 
tion found their way into the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Magazine of the same year. A comparison of 
the translations to which your correspondent re- 
fers with those in my possession would settle this 
point, and I shall be happy to facilitate the com- 
parison. Witt1am Broop. 

Liverpool. 

Sreruen Prentis, M.A., or Crrist’s CoLtece 
(3" 8. ix. 99.)—In reply to R. L., I regret to state 
that my gifted and accomplished friend, Mr. Pren- 
tis, is no longer living. He died in his sixty- 
second year at Dinan, on June 12, 1862. With 
one exception it may be said of Mr. Prentis that, 
though a ready and even prolific writer, he never 
“published ” anything. All his works, prose and 
poetry, were printed “for private circulation.” 

Ie had been (he often assured me) urged by Sir 
F. B. or E. Head (1 forget which), and other dis- 
tinguished literary men, to publish a volume of 
his poems. A short time before his death he ex- 
pressed deep regret that he had not acted upon 
this advice. That many of his compositions—and 


especially his translations from various French 
poets—evince talents of the highest order, I have 
as little doubt as that a London publisher would 
find his advantage in giving them to the world. 

















gr4 §. IX. Marcu 3, 66.) 








Amongst the works of Mr. Prentis, printed in 
Dinan in addition to those specified by R. I., are 
the following: Winter Flowers, 1849; The Flight of 
the Swallow, 1851; The Revel of the Missel-Thrush, 
1851; Reflections in a Cemetery Abroad, 1852; The 
Debtor's Dodge, or the Miller and the Bailiff, 1852; 
The Common Home, or the Grave again, 1852 ; 
Shadows for Music, 1853; Jeux Wesprit (xxix.) 
“on the Russian War,” 1854-1855; Lines on a 
Heap of Stones, 1857. The one exception in which 
Mr. Prentis’s writings were sold for a profit was 
upon his becoming the editor of a little quarterly 
periodical printed at Dinan in 1850, and entitled 
The Dinan Magazine. There were certainly three 
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son Sir John West, the admiral, for life, with re- 
mainder to his first and other sons in tail; de- 


| volving at length on the present Lieut.-Col. John 


numbers of this periodical published; but I am | 


doubtful whether there was a fourth, as the editor 
and proprietor found it a much more easy task to 
write sweet poesy than to provide for the amuse- 
ment of his readers, and, at the same time, comply 
with the wish for publicity on the part of in- 
competent volunteer contributors. To oblige the 
former, he was compelled to hurt the feelings of 


the latter, and so abandoned a position he could not | 


hold with the same satisfaction to a fastidious 
taste and a tender conscience. I do not pretend to 
give a full list of all Mr. Prentis’s compositions. 
I only state those that I have at this moment be- 
fore me, with the exception of the third number 
of The Dinan Magazine. W. 3B. Mac Cane. 

Dinan, Cotes du Nord, France. 

Srp Watrer Scorr (3 §. ix. 149.)—In cor- 
roboration of the fact that Scott had never seen 
the ruins of Melrose Abbey by moonlight—though 
his description of the scene in his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel has enchanted so many, and led numbers 
to visit it by moonlight—I wish to mention that 
the poet Bernard Barton once wrote to Sir Walter, 
to request him to favour a young lady with a copy 
of the lines in his own handwriting. Scott wrote 
them out accordingly, and sent them, but with the 
following substituted for the concluding lines : — 

“Then go—and muse with deepest awe 
On what the writer never saw ; 
Who would not wander neath the moon 
To see what he could see at noon.” 
F. C. H. 


West Sqevare, Sourawakk (35'S. ix. 35), and 
the adjoining property in St. George's Fields, to 
the extent of about twenty acres, formed the sub- 
ject of a trial at the Central Criminal Court, 
October 27, 1862, when one Luther Yeats was 
sentenced to twenty years transportation for forg- 
ing eight distinct mortgages on the estate, by 
which he obtained about 6000/7. At the trial it 
was stated that Colonel West (the father of the 
late Admiral Sir John West) devised this pro- 
perty, which he held on a very long lease, to his 
wife Mrs. Jane West, and at her death to his 
eldest son Temple West (who died 1839), with 
remainder to his issue in tail: then to his other 


| eighty-six. 


Temple West (Sir John’s eldest son), with power 
to grant leases for about ninety years. Two 
counterpart leases were produced at the trial, 
comprising the whole of the West Square _ 
perty: one dated Dec. 22, 1791, from Mrs. Jane 
West and Temple West, to Mr. Thomas Kendall 
for ninety and a half years; the other dated June 
23, 1791, from the same parties to James Hedger 
and Thomas Griffiths for a similar term. The 
ground-rents reserved in both leases is 90/. a-year, 
and both are still existing. The property, there- 
fore, is still under-leased for about fifteen years 
unexpired. 

The father of the present owner, whose signa- 
ture was forged, was Sir John West, G.C.B., son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. J. T. West, of the Grena- 
dier Guards. He was born 1776; married 1817 
Harriet, daughter of J. Adams, Esq. He was 
appointed Admiral of the Red, having served 
under Lords Howe and Bridport; and, in 1858, 
was promoted to the high post of Admiral of the 
Fleet. Sir John died the 18th April, 1862, aged 

T. C.N. 

A Tarror py Trape (3 S. vi. 26, 76, 484, 
&c.)—This idiom is not peculiar to the United 
Kingdom, it is as common in Ireland as in Eng- 
land and Scotland; in all parts of Germany, 
“Ein Schneider seines Zeichens,” is a familiar 
phrase to designate the professors of the sartorial 


| art; and there are “ Damen Schneider” (women’s 


tailors), as well as those who exercise their skill 
on the male sex exclusively. I do not think Mr. 
Buckton is quite correct in his definition of the 
phrase, for I have always heard it applied to the 
actual “stitcher” both here and in Germany, and 
not to the “ merchant tailor,” who is quite a dif- 
ferent individual, and perhaps never handled a 
“blunt” in his life. I am not much acquainted 
with Spanish, but something of this custom seems 
to exist there also: see the very amusing scene 


| between Sancho and the tailor, when the latter 


was brought up for judgment by the enraged 
merchant, whose cloth he had cut up into caps 
for his five fingers: “ ZI am an examined tailor, 
please your worship,” quoth the prisoner. 
CYwR., 

Porth yr Aur, Caernarvon. 

Maroon (1" S, xi. 363)—Was not the punish- 
ment sometimes inflicted by buccaneers and pi- 
rates on members of their own crew, called 
“marooning’? I mean that of leaving a man on 
some desolate island, or “key,” to perish, or to 
take his chance of being picked up by some 
passing vessel. If so, “maroon” may well mean 
an outlaw or outcast. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smirn. 

Temple. 
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The Life, Times, 
Marquis of Worcester: 
his Century of Inventions, 16 
thereon. By Uenry Dircks, E 
(Quaritch.) 

When Mr. Dircks expresses his belief that, on account 
of the high intellectual gifts in constructive ingenuity of 

Edward Somerset, sixth Earl second 


Lahours of the Second 
with a Commentary 
Civil Engineer, &e. 


ind 
amongst the highest nobility, or the most eminent scien- 
tific celebrities of Europe, during the last two centuries,’ 
it may well be matter of surprise that it should have been 
left to the present day to furnish a Memoir of the In- 
ventor of the Steam Engine. Mr. Direks may be con- 
gratulated, therefore, on having a new and interesting 
subject for a svientific biography ; and our readers who 
may remember the terms in which we spoke of Mr. 
Dirck’s supplementary volume of Worcesteriana, will not 
be surprised that we should now bear testimony to the 
industry and zeal with which Mr. Dircks has pursued his 
inquiries into the personal history, and the light which 
he has thrown on the scientific acquirements and pursaits, 
of this remarkable nobleman. The reprint of The ¢ 
tury of Inventions, with the Editor’s comments. is not the 
least valuable portion of the work before us. 


Club Life in London. With Anecdotes of the 
Coffee- House s, and Taverns of the Met: opolis during the 
Seventeenth, Fightcenth, and Nineteenth Centuries. By 
John Timbs, F.S.A. (Bentley.) 

Mr. Timbs is, like Coleridge, a man of infinite title- 
pages, and what is more, a man of infinite note-books ; 
and if we are disappointed with the present volumes, it is 
perhaps because we expected better from so skilful a com- 
piler as Mr. Timbs has repeatedly proved himself to be. 
Those who have paid much attention to the history of 
Clubs will, we think, share our disappointment ; but the 
mere reader for amusement will no doubt find in Club 
Life a great deal of curious gossip and pleasant anecdote. 


Vo. I. (January) ; No. TI. 


en- 


Clubs, 


The Contemporary Review. 
(February). (Strahan.) 
Whatever grounds there may be for complaining of the 

frivolities of the present age, there can be no doubt that 

the number of earnest and deep-thinking men is gradually 
increasing. It is to readers of this class that The Con- 
temporary Review, which in the gravity of its papers re- 
sembles a quarterly rather than a monthly magazine, more 
particularly addresses itself. A glance at the various 
articles contained in the first two numbers, and a brief 
consideration of the manner in which the various sub- 
jects are treated, even if the names of the writers be dis- 
regarded, will suffice to that The Contemporary 

Review is a representative of that large body in the 

Church who stand midway between the extremes of 

too frigid puritanism, and those ritualistic innovations 

which are scaring so many congregations from their pro- 
wiety. The opening article, on “Ritualism and the 

Fcclesiastical Law,” which all should read ; more 

especially those who really desire to follow so much of 

the Rubric as directs, “ that such ornaments of the 

Charch and of the ministers thereof, at all times of their 

ministration, shall be retained and be in use, as were 

in this Church, by the authority of Parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth,” 
Lorp Romitiy.—We are glad to hear that it is in 
contemplation to recognise, In some appropriate manner, 
the services which the Master of the Rolls has rendered 


show 


is one 


to which ia added, a Reprint of 


Marquis of | 
Worcester, “ it is — to name his compeer, either | 
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to Historical Literature, not only by promoting the pub- 
lication of the valuable Calendars of State Papers, and the 
excellent series of Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; but by the great additional facilities 
which he has afforded to all persons desirous of consulting, 
for literary purposes, the Public Records and State Papers 
under his charge. 

Fise Arts Quartrerty Review.—Lovers of art will 
be glad to hear that Mr. Woodward is about to resume 
this Journal, which will in future be published by Messrs, 
Day & Son. 

fun Prace AND PAkkes PAMPHLETs.— Those only 
who have had occasion to refer to forgotten pamphlets, 
know how difficult it is to meet with them. Of their 
value, all who investigate historical, biographical, or 
literary facts, are well aware. Our readers, therefore, 
will learn with great satisfaction that the curious and 
valuable collection of Tracts, Pamphlets, Broadsides, &c., 
formed by the late Francis Place, and which afterwards 
passed into the hands of the late Mr. Joseph Parkes, was 
at the recent sale of that gentleman’s library secured by 
the British Museum. There cannot be a doubt that, in 
this, Mr. Winter Jones has exercised a wise discretion. 
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AMotices ta Correspondents. 


Tas Devit toontxe oven Lincoun. J.G. (Bridlinaten) — find some 
Notes on this proverb in our 2nd S. iii. 308, and iv. 19, hen he said 
it, ie not we believe recorded: perhaps because the thor Anaad writers 
did not know whether he would look over Lincoln Cathedral or Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

Eecarsom Dagrsnam. The lines commencing — 

“ Few the words that I have spoken,” — 
were quoted in“ N. & Q.,” 3rd 8. iv. 498. 

Javoer. On reference to the new edition, in which the misprints have 
been corrected, it will be seen that Bat horses is the term intended, and 
not Baugh horses. 

R. I. The Rev. James Hemery was 
mandua, a tragedy, is signed R. B. 
names or initials. All four of them are undated, but of the eighteenth 

The following are the Selections from Theocritus by D. W hit- 

:— Pharmaceutzia, Helena, Daphnis et Menalcas, Thyrsia 

pastor et Caprarius, Caprarius, Battus et Corydon, Amator, Thalysia, 

Bucolici, Sarpedonis ad Glaucum. The Greek is given, with the Latin 
herameter version on the opposite page. 

N. Loxusyy». See “N. & Q.," 3rd S. vi. 413, for the 

nundrum. 

Exquiaen. W iographical dictionaries 
Denis Papin, the author of The New Digester, 
Blois towards the middle of the seventeenth century. 

ition af the Biographie Universelie, xxxii. 97. 

L. V. The practice is, we believe, quite 
les, if he can get one. 

Sr. Swirrare. 1. 
heen able to trace it. 


Dean of Jersey in V847. Cartis- 
The other three plays are without 


answer to the 


mtain some account of 
‘1681. He was born at 
Vide also the new 
modern. We should say, 
such translation. 2. We have not 
meult Sir Thomas Brown's Works 

atologiques, Salverte’s Erreurs et 


f no 
Sand 4. Ce 
Lohn's ed.), Xivrey's Traditions 
P. ejugés, &c. Yes 
A Reading Case for holding the wantin Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, price |s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 
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